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STEEL 
SHAPT 
BAT.” 








@ Every Badminton champion isn’t as 
modest—but most of them use steel shaft 
bats... designed for Wright & Ditson 
by the greatest champion of them all, 
Jack Purcell. The steel shaft gives these 
power bats scorching, smashing speed... 
The steel shaft gives *em delicacy of 
touch for drop-shot control . . . The steel 
shaft adds super-strength with no loss of 
“touch”. And the knife-like whip of steel 


PERSONAL 


puts snap, sting into every stroke. And 
that’s not all—the laminated head and 
special reinforcement at the throat mean 
extra-toughness, longer wear. Everyone 
wants to play like a champion... . . Step 
up your program with the world’s 
champion’s bats. 


* * * 


Illustrated: THE PERSONAL, the steel shaft bat Jack 
designed and uses. THE AUTOGRAPH, an expert's 
bat, steel shaft, also designed by the champion. 


Better Buy The Best 


JACK PURCELL, WORLD'S BADMINTON CHAMPION 
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YOU NEED GOOD 
ATHLETIC SOCKS, TOO 


No matter what the sport is — Bas- 
ketball, Football, Hockey, Badminton, 
Handball, Squash or Volley Ball — 
you'll like BALL-BAND Athletic Socks. 
They are the finest BALL-BAND Qual- 
ity — fit well — help protect the feet 
against shoe irritations — provide a 
cushion for the feet — absorb the 
Perspiration that damages shoes — 
wear well, and stand repeated wash- 
ings. You can depend on BALL-BAND 
Athletic Socks. 
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Patented Sole Design 


SPECIAL Self-Cleaning SOLE 


Soles for Official shoes are made from 
a special Ball-Band Rubber compound 
that has unusual non-slip qualities to 
start with and that stays non-slip with- 
out sanding, scraping, or other care. 
This special rubber is made so it wears 


off very gradually — like a pencil 
eraser, but more slowly. It is, there- 
fore, self-cleaning — floor wax and 
dirt cannot accumulate on it to make 
it slippery. Wearers say “you might 
call it a never-slip sole.” 











< Yes, shoes can help your players do better headwork. They 

7. » can help by making possible faster, safer, and easier foot- 
‘e\\c\] work. That is the reason why an increasing number of the 
country’s leading coaches are specifying BALL-BAND “Offi- 

cial” shoes. They have found that “Officials” help win games 

by permitting the player to dribble, pivot, pass or shoot, to 

play his position in every formation on offense or defense, with 

almost complete freedom from fear of slipping, and with great- 

ly lessened fatigue. The Self-Cleaning sole described above is just one 
of the many special features that have made “Official” shoes so out- 
standing. You'll enjoy stepping into a pair yourself for you'll find they 
contribute greatly to fast, sure, smooth action. Write for full particulars to 


Mishawaka Rubber & Woolen Mfg. Co., 320 Water Street, Mishawaka, Ind. 





FLEXIBLE VANADIUM 


SOCKET 


STEEL PLATE 


Bottom View No. 728 


HAND-MADE SHOES 


Spot-Bilt No. 718 and 728 permanent spike 
track shoes are hand-made. Lightweight and 
durable. Double reinforced with hand sewing 
to prevent ripping out in the inseams. Hand 
lasted—mould to the foot. Spikes are forged 
steel, scientifically tempered and hardened. 
Also available in detachable spike model. 


SPOT- BILT FIELD SHOES 


No. 736 
No. 737 
No. 746 


Detachable or permanent spikes. 


SPIKE WRENCH 


Detachable Spike Assembly 


. Flexible Vanadium steel plate between soles. 

. Socket hole, drilled through the sole, steel 
plate and insole. 

. Metal socket inserted from the insde. 

4. Washer with four teeth which imbed in the 
sole, is placed over the socket. 

. Socket is riveted down over washer under 
2200 Ibs. pressure per square inch; insole, 
steel plate and outsole are compressed into 
one unit. 

. Screw on specially forged steel spike. All 
detachable spike track shoes are equipped 
with standard length 5%” spikes, unless 
otherwise specified. The following sizes are 
also available: '/4” needle spike, ¥g” indoor, 
and 6/8” length. 


SPOT-BILT INDOOR SHOE 


No, 714 No. 715 


Moulded, corrugated rubber top sole, specially 


designed for indoor work. 


Bottom View No. 707 


LIGHT—FLEXIBLE 


Spot-Bilt No. 707 is a new detachable spike 
shoe—light in weight, more flexible. No. 717 
is the collegiate model. Both have special 
leather heel lift for hard cinder wear; flexible 
Vanadium steel plate between soles; forged 
steel, long wearing spikes. 


CROSS COUNTRY SHOE 


Six ¥" forged steel spikes in forepart. 
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Denver University-Colorado University Thanksgiving Day Game, 1940 Shows Exceptionally Fine Downfield Blocking 


Logical Line Blocking to Meet 
Changing Defenses 


By Ellison E. Ketchum 


Assistant Football Coach, University of Denver 


UR first experience with “logical 

blocking” came several years ago 

and quite by chance. It hap- 
pened this way: Head Coach C. W. (Cac) 
Hubbard was reviewing plays through 
the medium of a chalk talk. During this 
session he asked a lineman to describe his 
assignment on the play which was being 
reviewed at the moment. The player, 
John Woudenberg, now playing with the 
Philadelphia Eagles, made the laconic re- 
ply, “Well, Coach, I figure I’d block the 
logical man.” It was a highly amusing 
incident to everyone except the coach, 
and to him it was the birth of an idea 
which has been of inestimable value to 
us the past several years. 

Obviously it would be impossible to get 
the entire team to block the “logical 
man” throughout the entire repertoire of 
plays which a well conceived offense pos- 
sesses. Logic in line play can be effected, 
however, through standardization. 

Coaches in general have long agreed 
that a sustained offense is impossible if 
the defense cannot be controlled from 
tackle to tackle. Every device and 
weapon known to offensive football has 
been utilized in an attempt to accomplish 
maximum control of the defensive line. 
Everything from a triple trap to screen 
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and nuisance blocking oftentimes fails to 
accomplish this objective. 

It is our opinion that an offense which 
fails, other things being equal, does so 
because of illogical and uncertain teaching 
methods. Play assignments, as designed 
on paper, may make impossible demands 
from a blocking standpoint. Further- 
more, we do far too little work on our 
standard “bread-and-butter” plays and 
overwork our pet and seldom usable ma- 
neuvers. 


Must Establish Standard Play 


If you spend enough time on your 
standard plays between the tackles to 
make their execution faultless, you will 
have accomplished two very important 
objectives. First, you will standardize the 
opposition’s defense. Second, your spe- 
cialty plays will be more usable against 
such a set-up. 

In order to teach blocking in the line 
for standard plays you must reckon with 
this one mental factor. There are times 
when a lineman is not sure of his assign- 
ment. Therefore, he must be given a 
“doubt assignment.” Before explaining 
this “doubt assignment” principle, I shall 
list the four functions of an offensive line- 


man. It is our contention that as far as 
linemen are concerned there are only four 
plays in football from the standpoint of 
primary assignment and these are: 

1. Block in the line (closest man). 2. 
Go through for the secondary. 3. Wall or 
retreat block. 4. Pull to: a. Lead the 
play; b. Cross block; c. Protect the 
passer; d. Trap-block. 

The above are all primary assignments 
and in our reasoning there is only one 
follow-up or secondary assignment and 
that is: Go to the ball. This implies that 
the lineman will give blocking assistance 
and general protection to the ball-carrier 
until the play is blown dead. 

As indicated earlier, it is quite possible 
that a lineman may be in doubt as to 
which of the four primary assignments 
he should do under the circumstances 
which confront him. The defensive set-up 
may be unorthodox, and he can see a 
weakness in the play if previously planned 
blocking assignments are attempted. With 
this in mind, the following rules should 
be observed on standard plays between 
the tackles. 

In case of doubt: 1. Look to the inside 
first and then block where you have posi- 
tion advantage. 2. Do not pull. 3. If there 
is no defensive man within a man of you 
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go through for a secondary assignment. 
If there is a man within a man of you, 
give assistance in blocking him. 

This system taught through line group- 
ing is relatively easy to master. It can 
be taught by effecting splits in the offen- 
sive line for the purpose of teaching each 
lineman which logical group demands his 
primary assignment in accordance with 
the defensive set-up. 

Sometime during the season, whether 
you run from a balanced or unbalanced 
line, you will be forced to meet at least 





























ELLISON E. KETCHUM 


PVHILE at the University cf Denver, 
Mr. Ketchum played end for three 
years, gaining all-conference recogni- 
tion and All-American honorable men- 
tion. He played also four years of 
Fasketba!l and one year of varsity base- 
ball. He was graduated in 1930 and 
remained as freshman coach through 
1930-1931. After ccaching at Yuma 
High School, 1932-1933, and Long- 
mont High School, 1934-1936, he be- 
came freshman coach in all sports at 
his alma mater in 1937. Since 1939 
he has served as varsity line coach and 
in 1940 was appointed head basketball 
coach, both of which positions he now 


holds. 


four defenses. Some teams might conceiv- 
ably use all four in one afternoon im ac- 
cordance with their idea of how best to 
defend against the tactical situation. 

In the Illustrations 1 (balanced line, 
backs right) and 1A (unbalanced line, 
backs right), a normal grouping is illus- 
trated for logical blocking against a stand- 
ard five-man line defensive set-up. In this 
grouping the center trio are primarily re- 
sponsible for the defensive middle lineman 
and backer-up. In the outside groups, 
the primary responsibility depends upon 
the hole being attacked, and the rules gov- 
erning “doubt assignment” apply. 

In Illustrations 2 (balanced line, backs 
right) and 2A (unbalanced line, backs 
right), normal grouping is illustrated for 
logical blocking against a standard six- 
man line defensive set-up. Primary re- 
sponsibility is first given your own group, 
and the rules governing “doubt assign- 
ment” apply. 

In Illustrations 3 (balanced line, backs 
right) and 3A (unbalanced line, backs 
right), normal grouping is illustrated for 
logical blocking against a standard seven- 
man line defensive set-up. Here again 
primary responsibility is first given your 


own group, and the rules 
“doubt assignment” apply. 

In Illustrations 4 (balanced line, backs 
right) and 4A (unbalanced line, backs 
right), normal grouping is illustrated for 
logical blocking against a specialized six- 
man line defensive set-up. This defense, 
which has the spacing of a seven-man line 
on the strong side and a five-man line on 
the weak side, has gained much favor in 
the past several seasons, and will no doubt 
become more widespread in its use as it 

(Continued on page 53) 
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HILE this article is written to 

describe individual play in detail, 

the reader should keep in mind 
that, in order to have an effective defen- 
sive line, the players must work together 
as a unit. The successful play of the de- 
fensive ends depends upon the tackles, and 
their success depends in turn upon the 
play of the guards. For the game of foot- 
ball today is different from that of twenty 
years ago. Then you heard at any coach- 
ing school, very emphatically, “Good line 
play begins with the defensive tackles.” 
Now one hears, “Good defensive line play 
starts with good guard play.” 

The first responsibility of a defensive 
lineman is to play his “inside territory”— 
to control at least one yard of ground on 
his initial charge. He must not think of 
his “outside territory”; the man next to 
him is responsible for that space. In fact, 
the defensive lineman must not think of 
anything until he has taken care of his 
inside job. For every play, to a defensive 
lineman, is potentially going over him and 
to his inside until he finds out differently. 
Furthermore, if it is not a power play to 
his inside, he should consider it a trap play 
and aet accordingly before charging deep 
or “sliding” to his outside territory. 


Relatively speaking, a defensive lineman‘ 


controls two doors—one to the left and 
another to his right. A defensive lineman 
charging to his inside will stop a play to 
his inside, but leaves the outside door 
open. Again, if he charges wide, he will 
stop any play to his outside, leaving the 
inside door open. Thus it is very impor- 
tant to have every defensive man play his 
inside territory first, for a defensive line- 
man that tries to play through both doors 
is not following sound principles. 
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By E. R. Godfrey 
Ohio State University 


During the last ten years more changes 
have taken place in defensive line play 
than in any other part of the game of 
football. This is due to trap plays and 
excellent deception. In the past a coach 
told his defensive linemen to charge hard 
and gain as much penetration as possible. 
Today, a coach warns his defensive men 
about charging beyond the blocking line. 
Note Diagram 5. In other years good line 
play used to depend on personnel, but 
today personnel is not enough. Now the 
men must work together as a unit, main- 
taining certain defensive positions at the 


E. R. Godfrey. 


Delonsive Line Play 


sacrifice of individual play. 

With the passing of each year the game 
of football has been developing more de- 
ception, with every effort being made to 
pull the defensive linemen out of position. 
For that reason a defensive lineman must 
never follow the first man who appears to 
have the ball. He must charge, cover his 
inside territory, and then look if this is 
necessary. 

There are various types of defensive line 
play. As one successful coach stated at a 
national meeting: “It is impossible for a 
defensive team to play a six-man line and 
then shift into a seven-man line and play 
it correctly.” That is to say, the theory 
behind the charges of a six-man line is 
quite different from that controlling a 
seven-man line. 


Stance of the Defensive Linemen 


The stance of a defensive lineman 
varies, depending on the position he is 
playing and on his location in front of the 
offensive formation. The stance for a de- 
fensive guard or tackle is similar to that 
of an offensive lineman. A_ defensive 
stance, however, may be a little lower to 
the ground, with more weight on the hand, 
since the player is charging forward all the 
time. 


Defensive Guard Stance 


Illustration 1 shows a defensive stance 
in which the following fundamentals are 
illustrated: 1. The feet occupy a wide but 
comfortable base. 2. One foot is under the 
body as far as possible, bringing the base 
closer to the neutral zone. The toe of the 
opposite foot is back about ten inches. 3. 
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Enough weight of the body rests on the 
right hand to insure a forward movement, 
when the hand is released, with drive from 
the legs. 4. The buttock is lower than the 
shoulders, producing a stance that is snug 
to the ground. 


Defensive Guard Play 


For good defensive guard performance 
a player must assume a low, firm stance, 
with a wide base and one foot a little back 
of the other. The guard’s base must be 
brought close to the line of scrimmage so 
that his body will be crossing the line of 
scrimmage with his first movement. He 
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should take a three-point stance similar 
to an offensive stance, with more weight 
resting upon the hand on the ground. 

The start of a defensive charge from 
this stance is similar to the start of an 
offensive shoulder block. There is this 
difference, however. The guard does not 
try to retain the contact that is made on 
the initial shoulder charge. If he hits into 
a shoulder block, his next objective is to 
loosen the contact. 

The defensive charge must be simple 
but very aggressive, demanding the first 
yard of territory. To gain these objec- 
tives, the guard’s first movement must be 


like an explosion, and the greater the ex- 
plosion at the start of any defensive move- 
ment, the more the offensive blocking will 
be destroyed. What is needed in any de- 
fense are simple movements that develop 
power. Power, however, that develops 
slowly is not worth much, and for that 
reason an explosive charge is of great im- 
portance. 

There are two types of defensive 
charges. In the first, the entire body is 
used to gain the advantage; in the second, 
the hands are used to gain the objective. 
It is difficult for the player to use both 
body and hands on the initial charge. A 
more logical procedure is for him to gain 


the first defensive position by the use of 
the body and then employ the hands. 

Illustration 2 shows a defensive guard 
going from his defensive stance, Illustra- 
tion 1, into the uncoiling charge which is 
exactly the same as an offensive shoulder 
block. In Illustration 2, the defensive 
player holds a position from which the 
offensive man cannot drive him backward 
or laterally, and a defensive man can only 
assure himself of this protection by get- 
ting his body underneath the shoulders of 
the offensive blocker. 


Again, in Illustration 2, the defensive 











Diagram a 





man at the time of contact with his shoul- 
der will loosen the contact instantly, fore- 
ing his body across the line of scrimmage 
by the use of short, powerful steps. The 
defensive guard should never turn his 
body sideways from the start of his de- 
fensive charge until he has reached the 
blocking line (Diagram 5). He must 
strive at all times to keep his chest parallel 
to the ground, with his feet under him 
It is a common error for the defensive 
guard to uncoil, leaving his feet behind his 
center of gravity and turning his body 
sideways. This weakens his defensive 
charge. Quite often, too, the defensive 
guard takes too long a step, which makes 
it much easier for the offensive blocker to 


move him laterally. That must not hap- 
pen, as Diagram 1 illustrates by the use 
of arrows. It is up to the defensive guard 
to control the yard of territory directly in 
front of him before “sliding,” and this can 
be accomplished by the simple defensive 
charge shown in Illustration 2. It is im- 
portant that the defensive guard direct his 
charge straight ahead. Of course, he can 
vary his charge, 80 long as he recovers 
and controls the territory directly in front 
of him. 

Notice Diagram 2, which shows the op- 
tion a defensive guard has in control of 
his territory. After he has completed and 
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controlled his initial charge of one yard, 
he stops and looks. This is an important 
point to remember, for if he makes sure 
to reach a certain defensive position be- 
fore looking, he will never be pulled out 
of position by the deception of the play. 
The depth to which a defensive guard 
charges is important in this connection. 
In fact, he should never charge deeper 
than the blocking line (Illustration 3). 
Diagram 5 charts what is meant by the 
blocking line. It is the path an offensive 
lineman uses behind the scrimmage line 
when pulling out and running interference. 
Any defensive man who can get enough 
penetration to occupy a position in this 
path will destroy more offensive develop- 
ment than at any other place on the field. 
Then, too, after a defensive guard has 
played his territory and commanded that 
one yard, he can slide and perhaps extend 
his charge after locating the ball-carrier. 


The Defensive Guard Against 
Trap Plays 


Trap plays are making defensive guard 
work very difficult. Ten years ago a de- 
fensive guard would charge and drive deep 
into the opponent’s territory. Today, 
however, this type of play would be sui- 
cidal. That is another reason why a de- 
fensive guard must never charge beyond 
the blocking line. 

Illustration 3 shows two defensive 
guards who have successfully completed 
their initial charge to the blocking line. 
Observe that they have not been moved 
laterally, and, if a trap play develops over 
their territory, they are in a good position 
to meet it defensively. Then, from this 
position they can locate the ball-carrier 
and slide to the point of attack. 

The following specific suggestions may 
be given a guard: 
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1. Do not charge, if the offensive line- 
man in front of you charges on by, and 
do not make bodily contact first. Drop 
to the ground, occupying a six-point stance 
—feet, knees, and hands on the ground as 
shown in Illustration 3, so that an offen- 
sive blocker cannot move you laterally. 

2. Never charge if the man in front of 
you pulls. Hit and slide. Note Diagram 
3. Here the defensive guards hit and slide 
when the offensive men in front of them 
pull. 

3. If you decide to charge when trap 
plays are being used, charge directly at 
the offensive fullback. Before every trap 
play, the offensive fullback fakes to one 
of the other backs, hoping that the decep- 
tion of the play will pull the defensive 
guard wide, leaving an opening. 

4. As a defensive guard, play, if possi- 
ble, in front of offensive linemen who never 
pull (Diagram 4). A defensive guard hit- 


ting into an offensive man on his initial 
charge cannot be trapped easily. 


Types of Charges Used 
by Defensive Guards ¢ 


No lineman should employ the same 
type of defensive charge during the entire 
game. In fact, there is no one thing that 
a defensive man can do to make his play- 
ing more effective than to vary his charge. 
For that reason a good defensive guard 
should have at least three types of 
charges: (1) A low body charge; (2) A 
hit and slide; (3) A going-over-the-top. 

Illustration 4 shows two guards stepping 
in with the right foot and using a forearm 
to drive the offensive man backward and 
off the scrimmage line. They take enough 
force out of the offensive man’s charge so 
that, if the play does develop over them, 
they can meet it successfully. From the 
position they hold, as shown in Illustra- 
tion 4, they release themselves by step- 
ping back with extended foot and sliding 
in the direction in which the play is going. 

Illustration 5 shows two defensive 
guards hitting and sliding. On this type 
of charge it is important that they step 
in quickly, using the forearm to control 
their territory before sliding. 

In going over the top of an offensive 
lineman, the defensive man goes head first, 
sliding his chest over the backs of the of- 
fensive lineman: His feet are the last part 
of his body to pass over the blockers. It 
is a very simple charge but also an effec- 
tive one when done correctly. In making 
this charge, the player does not vault or 
place his hands on the backs of the offen- 
sive men. 

A defensive guard must not charge low 
every time. If he does, the offensive 
blockers will go lower, making his charge 
much more difficult. The hurdle charge is 
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Diagram 6. 
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Diagram 8. 











recommended for use about one time out 
of ten when the offensive team needs big 
yardage for a first down. 


Relationship of Guard Play 
to Team Defense 


The foundation for good defensive line 
play is to have the guards control the first 
yard. They must avoid being moved side- 
ways or backward. If the defensive 
guards control the first yard, when they 
reach the blocking line they will find 
themselves a little closer together than 
they were on their original defensive posi- 
tions before the ball was snapped. Illus- 
tration 5 shows this play. This is also true 
for the entire defensive line. The linemen 
are playing their inside territory first, and 
Diagram 5 shows exactly what the defen- 
sive line has accomplished. Here the mid- 
dle defense men charge to the blocking 
line. The offensive team needs this path 
clear for linemen to run interference. For 
that reason any defensive man who can 
get into the blocking line is in a good posi- 
tion to make trouble. It is the objective 
of both guards and tackles to reach this 
point before moving laterally. Illustration 
21 gives a clear picture of the blocking 
line. 

In Diagram 5 notice that, after the en- 
tire defensive line has charged to the 
blocking line, the players are closer to one 
another than they were when the ball was 
snapped. In this kind of charge the play- 
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ers form the small mouth of a funnel, 
which will not open easily. When defensive 
linemen charge away from one another, 
they reach the blocking line as the wide 
mouth of a funnel. Diagram 6 charts what 
will happen wheri the linemen charge in 
different directions. 

The tackle line (Diagram 5) is a line 
drawn through the defensive tackle paral- 
lel to the side line. In Illustration 5, the 
defensive tackle got enough penetration to 
control his territory and now acts as a 
post for the defensive left end, who has 
swept in to his tackle line, making an in- 
side play impossible. In fact, the defen- 
sive end must not only reach the blocking 
line but must strive also to reach the 
blocking line on his initial charge, from 
which position he will co-operate with the 
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Diagram 10 INCORRECT 


must remain on their initial charge, and a 
low defensive charge thus makes the task 
of the offensive linemen much more diffi- 
cult. 


Defensive Tackle Stance 


The defensive tackle may assume a 
three- or four-point stance, depending on 
which seems the more natural for the 
player. In taking his stance, he should 
bring his base as close as possible to the 
line of scrimmage, with his balance well 
forward. Illustration 7 (see also Illus- 
tration 8) shows the player in the dark 
uniform taking the correct defensive tackle 
stance. 

The stance of the defensive tackle 
varies, depending on whether he is out- 
flanked by a wing halfback or is playing 
against an offensive end. [Illustration 8 
shows the stance of a defensive right 
tackle, standing with his line of force to- 
ward his most dangerous man. In taking 
this stance, he presents his left leg to the 
offensive left end. He also gets his left 
foot as far under his body as possible, 
which brings his base closer to the line of 
scrimmage. The stance for a defensive 
left tackle, when outflanked by a wing 
halfback, is the reverse of this. Here he 
has the right foot forward and his left foot 
back. This position is charted in Diagram 
7, which shows the position of the feet of 
the defensive tackle when outflanked by 
a wing halfback. 
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rest of his team mates in playing his de- 
fensive end game. 

Illustration 6 shows the action of two 
Western Conference lines starting their of- 
fensive and defensive charges. Notice that 
the team in the dark uniforms is coming 
up on its defensive charge. It is a com- 
mon, but not good, practice for both the 
offensive and defensive linemen to rise be- 
fore charging. Observe that the third man 
from the right end of the defensive line 
is starting a low charge which will allow 
him to play his territory without any dif- 
ficulty, for the offensive men are too high 
to drive him out of position with a shoul- 
der block. The lower the defensive line 
charges, the lower the offensive blockers 
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The stance of a defensive tackle, when 
playing to the inside or outside of an offen- 
sive end, is the same as that when he is 
being outflanked by a wing halfback. The 
only differences are in the position of the 
feet and in the uncviling charge. Diagram 
8 pictures the positions of the feet for the 
left and right tackles when playing to the 
inside of an offensive end. A defensive 
tackle would assume the same stance as 
that shown in Diagram 8 when playing on 
the weak side of a single-wing back for- 
mation. This is shown again in Illustra- 
tion 9. Here a defensive right tackle is 
in action against the weak side of a single- 
wing formation. Diagram 9 shows the 
stance of a defensive tackle and the posi- 
tion of his feet when playing to the out- 
side of an offensive end. 


Defensive Tackle Play 


On checking through numerous reels of 


football games, I have noticed that, re- 
gardless of what system of line play is 
being used, the highly co-ordinated move- 
ments are not used under game conditions. 
For that reason the best defensive tackle 
play develops from low, simple, and pow- 


erful movements. In fact, most of the 
time the tackle gains his defensive advan- 
tage by a simple body charge. 

For example, a low-charging tackle gets 
down on a three- or four-point stance and 
then, with the snap of the ball, relies 
mainly on his weight and leg drives. This 
type of charge usually enables him to 
break through the offensive end and wing 
halfback. 

A defensive tackle, however, must try 
to avoid a trap play, especially when he is 
allowed to cross the scrimmage line un- 
molested. For, as he drives into the back- 
field, he is suddenly hit from the side. To 
avoid this kind of a trap, it is usually 
safer for the defensive tackle to hit and 
slide. In fact, with his first movement he 
should strike with the force of an explo- 
sion, using bent arms close to the body to 
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fight off offensive blockers. 

Defensive tackle play is vital. One 
coach of the Western Conference said re- 
cently, “I like to think of a defensive 
tackle as a shock absorber on an automo- 
bile.” That is the reason why a tackle 
must be a big boy, perhaps the biggest on 
the team. But a tackle must be still more 


than that. He must also be fast and agile. 
Two Types of Defensive Tackle Play 


There are two kinds of situations which 
the tackle faces in defense: 1. When out- 
flanked by an end and a wing halfback. 
2. When playing against an offensive end 
only. Examples of this type include punt 
formation, Notre Dame formation, and 
the weak side of a single-wing formation. 


Before a defensive tackle can play an 
intelligent game in the first type of situa- 
tion, he must know where the defensive 
man to his inside is playing in order to 
direct’ his charge properly. Note Dia- 
grams 10° and 11 for illustrations of cor- 
rect and incorrect tackle play. In Dia- 
gram 10 the left defensive tackle cannot 
play to the outside of the offensive right 
end without leaving an opening between 
himself and the defensive guard, and the 
position shown is, therefore, incorrect. In 
Diagram 11, the defensive tackle is play- 
ing the correct position. He recognizes 
that the offensive right end has a flanking 
block and, for that reason, on his first 
movement he steps into the end. 

In Diagrams 12 and 13 also, we have cor- 
rect and incorrect positions shown. Dia- 
gram 12 shows the correct position of a 
defensive left tackle when the guard is 
playing over the offensive right tackle. 
The possibility for the offensive te-gain 
ground between the defensive guard and 
left tackle in Diagram 10 is perfectly set 
up. In Diagram 12 it would be almost 
impossible. In Diagram 13 the defensive 
left tackle does not need to play inside 
the offensive end, since he has help from 
the guard. 

Next notice Diagrams 14, 15, and 16. 
Diagram 14 shows the defensive tackle 
charge, when he is outflanked by a wing 
halfback with the guard playing over the 
offensive right tackle. Diagram 15 illus- 
trates the correct defensive tackle position 
when the left guard is playing over the 
offensive right tackle. Diagram 16 charts 
an incorrect defensive charge of the defen- 
sive left tackle who leaves an opening. 
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In the diagrams that follow, 17, 18, 19, 
and 20, are shown the correct and incor- 
rect positions for defensive tackle play 
under the second situation mentioned be- 
fore, that is, when the tackle is playing 
against an offensive end only. As before, 
the direction of the defensive charge must 
be governed by the position of the defen- 
sive man to the inside of the tackle. 

In Diagrams 17 and 18 we have the cor- 
rect defensive charge of the weak-side 
tackle when the defensive man to his inside 
is playing over the left guard, as shown 
in Diagram 17 and over the center, as 
shown in Diagram 18. 

In Diagrams 19 and 20 we see incorrect 
defensive charges of the weak-side tackle, 
when the defensive man to his inside is 
playing over the left guard, as shown in 
Diagram 19 and over the center, as shown 
in Diagram 20. In Diagram 19 we have 
too much defensive strength between the 
offensive left end and left guard. In Dia- 
gram 20, there is an opening between the 
weak-side tackle and guard. 


Play of the Defensive Tackle When 
Outflanked by a Wing Halfback 


The first responsibility of a defensive 
tackle when outflanked by a wing half- 
back is not to allow the offensive blockers 
to drive him laterally to either side, or 
backward. Observe Illustration 10 and 
Diagram 21. 

The least the defensive tackle must do 
is make a pile-up which his defensive end 
can use as a post to play his inside terri- 
tory. If the defensive tackle can get a 
yard or two of penetration to his inside, 
he will find himself in a perfect position 
to play his territory. 

A defensive tackle who is outflanked by 
a wing halfback is really a sub-guard and 
plays his territory accordingly. Illustra- 
tion 10 shows the uncoiling charge of a 
defensive tackle when outflanked by a 
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wing halfback. Here on his first move- 
ment he lowers his left knee within a few 
inches of the ground and steps with his 
right foot, driving his right knee into the 
wing halfback and using both arms, flexed, 
to deliver the initial blow. At all times, 
too, the defensive tackle should keep a wide 
base, with his chest parallel to the ground. 

Most defensive tackles go too deep on 
the initial charge. A tackle’s first respon- 
sibility is his inside territory, and he must 


always make an effort to get to a certain 


spot before sliding. In Diagram 21, the 
defensive left tackle cannot be driven 
backward or moved laterally. The least 
he can do is to hold his territory, but if 
possible, he should drive through to the 
blocking line, varying his charge as indi- 
cated. When he reaches the blocking line, 
he must stop and move laterally, depend- 
ing on the direction in which the ball-car- 
rier goes. 

A defensive tackle always works through 
trouble. He never goes around it to reach 


his objective. If he cannot work through 
trouble, he should at this point hold his 
territory, step back, and play his inside, 
say, for example, as shown in Illustration 
8, that the pressure is coming from his in- 
side. The offensive left end is trying to 
drive him out. Here the first reaction of 
a young defensive tackle is to go around 
the block. If he cannot drive through, 
it is best to stop, retreat, and make the 
play to his inside. 

Illustration 11 shows perfectly the defen- 
sive left tackle working through the pres- 
sure of the block. The offensive right end 
is trying to block the tackle, 1. The lat- 
ter immediately starts to work through the 
block. This is an action picture taken in 
a Western Conference game. 


The Defensive Tackle Charges 
According to Down and Position 


A smart defensive tackle will vary his 
charge with the down and the distance to 
go. In doing this, he does not sacrifice 
team defense or fail to play his inside 
territory. 

On first down and ten the defensive 
tackle charges through the offensive half- 
back (Diagram 14). 

On third down and one the defensive 
tackle charges through the offensive end 
(Diagram 22). 

On second down and four yards to go, 
the defensive tackle charges between the 
end and the halfback (Diagram 23). 

On third down and nine yards to go, the 
defensive tackle charges through the wing 
halfback supporting to his inside and then 
rushes the passer (Diagram 24). 


Defensive Tackle Play Against an End 
e Without Wing Halfback 


When a defensive tackle is outflanked 
on the weak side of a single-wing forma- 
tion or punt formation, his defensive play 
changes. His stance may be a three-point, 
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but the position of his feet is very im- 
portant. He must not charge blindly 
when outflanked by an end—not unless 
there is a big gap for him to charge through 
before an end can make contact with him. 

In Diagrams 25 and 26, we see the posi- 
tion of the feet he should use against 
single-wing and punt formations. 

The defensive right tackle, as shown in 
both diagrams, brings his left foot as close 
to the scrimmage line as possible while still 
keeping on-side. Then he steps with his 
right foot into the left end, driving at the 
same time with his right arm which is bent 
and held close to his body. At this point, 
if the offensive left end sets any kind of a 
block on the tackle, the direction of the 
latter’s charge is through the end. If the 
offensive end, however, passes up the 
tackle, the latter steps in with his right 
foot at the offensive end, holding his left 
foot in its original position until he steps 
toward his inside. This type of movement 





prevents him from getting too much depth 
on his initial charge. Instead he will be 
charging along the blocking line, able to 
meet any trap play to his inside effectively. 

A defensive tackle playing on the weak 
side of a single-wing formation should 
never gain any depth on his defensive 
charge. This type of charge is also effec- 
tive against the punt or the Notre Dame 
formations. 

Illustration 12 shows the stance of a de- 
fensive right tackle against an offensive 
end. Notice that his right foot is back 
and his left foot forward. From this 
stance he will step with his right foot and 
with arm bent into the left end. If the 
offensive left end sets a block on him, he 
will work through trouble to reach his 
objective. 


Defensive Center Play 


The play of a defensive center depends 
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upon the type of defense that is being 
employed. If a defensive seven-man line 
is being used, the work of the center is 
similar to that of a defensive guard, for 


he must play his territory first before tak- 
ing part in forward pass defense. In fact, 
the center is mentally in the line even 
when he is physically out of it. 

The weakest offensive spot is over the 
offensive center, since he must first make 





his pass and then block. The defensive 
center generally plays directly over the of- 
fensive center, and, with small yardage to 
go, he disregards his passing responsibili- 
ties and charges the same as a defensive 
guard. However, when the defensive cen- 
ter plays in the line on the first down with 
big yardage to go, he steps in with an 
explosive, lifting hand charge, making cer- 
tain, first, that the play will not develop 
over his territory. After that he slides in 
the direction in which the play is going 
and becomes an extra line backer, or he 
drops back and protects against forward 
In fact, a sliding or roving center 
can be very effective in secondary support, 
since he does not expose himself as a line 
backer does. A good center must always 
be fast and alert. He should be a “ball- 
hawk,” for an effective defensive center is 
always on the ball. 

There are some other important points 
that a defensive center should remember. 
For one thing, when playing in the line, 
he commits himself with the snap of the 
ball. That is not true, however, when he 
plays the position of a line-backer. Then 
he does not commit himself with the snap 
of the ball, for all line-backers are 
“Scotch.” They do not commit themselves 
until the offense develops clearly. 

Diagram 27 charts the correct play for 
the defensive line-backers. Notice espe- 
cially how they move parallel to the line 


passes. 
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of scrimmage until the offensive attack de- 
velops into a certain sector of the defen- 
sive line. Then the line-backers commit 
themselves and meet the play head-on 
They must protect themselves from trick 
ery, for if they are not alert, they may be 
pulled into the line too soon by the decep- 
tion of the play. 


Defensive End Play 


An end must be fast and clever on his 
feet. Quite often, too, he must recover 
quickly when drawn out of position. Fo: 
that reason good balance performs an im- 
portant part in the successful play of a 
defensive end. 

A defensive end, although he has but 
one territory to cover, from his tackle line 
to the side line, is more of a co-operative 
player than any other man on the team 
Furthermore, he must recognize the im 
portance of the defensive halfback sup- 
porting to his outside, of the defensiv: 
line-backers supporting to his inside, and 
also of his tackle after he has played his 
inside territory. 

The most effective way to teach defen- 
sive ends is through the use of a diagram 


that can be applied to any formation, for 


an end must have a clear picture of what 
is expected of him after the ball is 
snapped. 

In Diagram 5 we saw a line drawn 
through the defensive tackle which is 
called the “tackle line,” and back of th 
offensive line is the “blocking line” or the 
“traveling lane.” This is the path used by 
the offensive linemen when running inter- 
ference. Illustration 21, taken from th 
film of a Western Conference game, shows 
clearly where the blocking line is. A defen- 
sive end must visualize the intersection of 
this imaginary tackle line and blocking 
line to play his position effectively. On 
the line of scrimmage he must hold his 
stance with his inside foot back. Then, 
if he steps forward with his inside foot, 
and if the wing halfback goes into a turn- 
out block, he cannot tie up the end’s out- 
side leg. 

Then, too, the defensive end plays just 
far enough away from his defensive tackle 
so that it makes it difficult for the offen- 
sive wing halfback to get a turn-out block 
on him. Refer to Illustration 13. Here 
you have the stance of a defensive left end 
(in white uniform) with his inside leg back 
and facing inward. For the first duty of 
a defensive end is to prevent the wing half- 
back from setting a block to his outside 
Therefore, if the wing halfback turns out, 
the end must stop charging and play him 
If he blocks back on the defensive tackle 
the end must give support to his tackle 
line. 

It does not make much difference 
whether the defensive end holds a crouch- 
ing or a standing position. He should use 
the position that seems more natural fo! 
him. It should be remembered, however, 
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that the three-point stance is the more 
mobile. 

Illustration 14 shows the offensive right 
wing halfback going into a turn-out block 
on the defensive left end. Notice here 
that the end stops charging and makes his 
defensive play on the wing halfback. This 
keeps the defensive end from supporting 
to his tackle line, but in this case he is 
playing correctly to prevent a sweep. Ob- 
serve also that the outside foot of the de- 
fensive end is back, making it difficult for 
the halfback to get a flanking block. 

Again, when the wing halfback does not 
turn out on the defensive end, the latter 
must support to the intersection of the 
tackle and blocking lines. Then, if the 
ball-carrier goes inside his defensive tackle, 
the end does not leave his tackle line until 
he is certain that the ball-carrier has 
reached the line of scrimmage. For the 
responsibility of a defensive end on a play 
of this type is a fake buck into the line 
that later develops into a lateral pass to 
a back or end who is coming around from 
the opposite side. 

Illustration 15 shows the play of a de- 
fensive end who did not support to the 
tackle line, leaving an opening between 
him and his defensive tackle. 

Illustration 16 shows the defensive left 
end supporting to his tackle line. The de- 
fensive tackle is hurried in this picture 
but is holding his territory, making a pile- 
up which the defensive end is using effec- 
tively in playing his inside. 

When the defensive end reaches the 
tackle line, he must be low, with his inside 
foot extended. He uses bent arms to ward 
off blockers, keeping them from getting to 
his body. What is more, he gives ground 
grudgingly, and above everything else, he 
keeps his balance. In fact, the stance and 
balance that the end can hold after he 
reaches the tackle line will determine his 
effective force in the play. 

On sweep plays the defensive end, as he 
reaches the tackle line, must locate the 
ball-carrier and slide toward the side line, 
keeping the ball-carrier directly in front 
of him. In giving ground, the end should 
absorb blocking, stripping the ball-carrier 
of his interference. In fact, he should 
never give ground without resistance as 
he works toward the side line to avoid a 
sweep. 

Illustration 17 shows that a defensive 
tackle, outflanked by a wing halfback, has 
two offensive blockers to move him in or 
out. If the defensive tackle can hold his 
ground and not be moved backward or 
laterally, he is giving all the help that the 
defensive end can expect. The defensive 
tackle, however, should also try for a few 
feet of penetration and then play his in- 
side. That will make him a defensive 
tackle plus. 

In Illustration 18, we have the position 
of a defensive end at the tackle line before 
the blockers have made contact. 

(Continued on page 54) 
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The Athletic Coach and the 


Community Health Program 


HE athletic coach is vitally con- 
cerned with the community health 
program. The community health 
program, to a large extent, determines 
the coach’s success or failure. In a healthy 
community where the program is active 
and progressive, the coach will have more 
robust boys, fewer absences from practice 
sessions on account of illness, and fewer 
boys coming down with a communicable 
disease when an important contest is ap- 
proaching. I do not mean that an ath- 
letic coach should measure health in terms 
of success or failure at athletic events, 
but community health eventually may 
have a great deal to do with the success 
of athletic teams. 

The coach cannot crawl into a narrow 
shell and be concerned with the health 
of his squad members only. The health 
of the entire community determines the 
health of his squad sooner or later. His 
chief contribution to community health 
will be the hygienic standards that he de- 
velops in the boys with whom he comes 
in contact. These boys are part of the 
community and, after graduation, they 
become its leaders. The hygienic stand- 
ards developed in these future leaders by 
the coach will play an important role in 
the community health program. This need 
not be his only contribution, as we shall 
see later. He should always be ready to 
co-operate with school and community 
health officers. He should promote health 
education by agitation and legislation, qui- 
etly and effectively in a manner that will 
get results. 

Athletics today are concerned with the 
whole scope of the student, his health for 
twenty-four hours a day, that is, the 
building of a healthy body and healthy 
attitudes to insure his chances of a better 
and longer life. The coach must under- 
stand health education; otherwise, he is 
a liability to the school and community, 
since he may recommend practices which 
seriously interfere with the normal growth 
and development of the boys. The very 
nature of the coach’s work gives him a 
closer insight into the needs, abilities, and 
temperament of students than that af- 
forded other teachers in the school. He 
should have a background rich in biolog- 
ical science, physical diagnosis, mental and 
social hygiene, nutrition and community 
sanitation, as well as in athletic activities. 
Such a coach is admirably equipped to 
render efficient service in the health edu- 
cation of a community and school. 

If the athletic coach does his work in 
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school according to accepted social and 
hygienic standards, he is playing an im- 
portant role in the community health pro- 
gram. There are many routine health 
practices after which the athletic coach 
must always look. 


Care of the Physical Plant 


At the beginning of the year the physi- 
cal plant should be checked thoroughly. 
It should be kept clean. The shower 
facilities should be kept in good repair, 
the floors and walls should be painted; 
they should be properly disinfected at 
least once a week during the school year 
to keep down foot infections and skin 
diseases. The dressing rooms should be 
made as cheerful as possible, and the boys 
should be taught their responsibilities in 
keeping them clean and orderly. Good 
drying facilities for the dressing rooms 
should be provided; if the coach finds 
himself without such facilities, he, with 
the aid of the boys, can provide them. 
Such facilities may be easily built. 


A Thorough Physical Examination 
Necessary 


Every boy competing in athletics 
should have a thorough physical exam- 
ination at the beginning of the year. The 
coach must assume the responsibility for 
having this done. The examination should 
be thorough. The boy’s heart, blood pres- 
sure, feet and lungs should be checked. 
Defects of these organs should exclude 
the boy from competition. Hernia, com- 
municable diseases, social diseases, ane- 
mia, if present in the boy’s condition 
should exclude him from competition. The 
examination should also include the fol- 
lowing items: 

1. Individual hearing tests. 

2. Palpitation of cervical glands. 


3. Accurate measurement of distance in 
hearing. 

4. Posture inspection 
view of the whole child. 

5. Throat inspection with a tongue de- 
pressor. 

6. Inspection of conjunctiva by inver- 
sion of the lower lids. 

7. Clothing removed to the waist. 

8. Inspection of spine to the waist. 

Whenever a boy is ill, he should be 
checked again before returning to com- 
petition. This is a precaution that pro- 
tects the coach in two ways. It will pre- 
vent the return of a boy at a date when 
his illness may still be in a contagious 
stage, and a check on the heart, always 
needed after any illness, will relieve the 
coach of any responsibility in case of a 
collapse. 

It would be a good thing if the coach 
would try to persuade the head of the 
school to provide a program, whereby 
every child in school would be given a 
thorough physical examination at the be- 
ginning of each year. If this program 
could be expanded to include a dental ex- 
amination, aiming toward the correction 
of dental effects, it would be a more com- 
plete program. Many such programs 
have been worked out by the Parent- 
Teacher Associations in various communi- 
ties. Regardless of how it 
plished, the coach should be a promoter 
and a leader in such a program. If such 
a program were carried out, all students 
who participate in physical education 
classes, or who might come under a 
coach’s intramural program, would be 
protected and checked. After all students 
are checked, the coach should head a pro- 
gram to see that physical defects brought 
to light by the physical examination are 
corrected, or that cotréctive measures are 
at least attempted. If the defects cannot 
be corrected in the regular physical edu- 
cation classes, the parents should be noti- 
fied, and corrective measures outlined for 
the parents. 

The coach should see that physical effi- 
ciency tests are given all students at least 
once a year. These will be useful in giv- 
ing the student the kind of activity he 
needs, and through them the coach will be 
able to determine what boys are best fit- 
ted for the various sports and exercises. 
In this way he promotes good community 
and school health as well as good teams. 
All students in athletic competition and 
in intramural programs of competition 
should be classified properly, according to 
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physical measurement, and not according 
to classroom classifications. 


The Care of Equipment 


After seeing that the plant is properly 
prepared and taken care of, and the stu- 
dents examined and properly classified, 
the coach should look after the equipment. 
It should be thoroughly cleaned once a 
year, and as often thereafter as the need 
arises. The practice and playing equip- 
ment must be kept clean and free from 
contamination. The boys should be 
taught the proper care of their equipment. 
They should change socks and supporters 


daily, to prevent athlete’s foot and gym 
itch. The boys must know that such 
things as neglect in changing socks, in 
drying the feet properly and thoroughly, 
or in not allowing the feet to perspire, 
will surely lead to athlete’s foot, and they 
must know that a dirty supporter will irri- 
tate the skin and cause gym itch. All 
practice uniforms should be numbered, 
and the boys should never be allowed to 
exchange uniforms. This promotes skin 
infection and boils. “Wear your own 
clothes, and keep them clean” should be 
a firm and well-enforced rule. The dry- 
ing facilities should be such that the 
clothes will dry in time for the next prac- 


tice session or class. Putting on damp, 
sweaty clothes is uncomfortable for the 
boys and promotes colds and other inflam- 
mations. An epidemic of colds will wreck 
any athletic team. The coach must be 
firm in this rule of dry clothing. The boys 
should be taught the importance of clean 
towels; if possible, a towel service should 
be provided for the boys after showers; 
and they should be taught to turn their 
towels in every day for clean ones. Clean 
towels will prevent skin irritations and in- 
fections. All boys should be warned 
against getting their hair wet when taking 
showers, and, if they do wet their hair, 
(Continued on page 51) 


The Main Objective of Physical 
Education and Athletics 


By Arthur L. Trester 


Secretary, Indiana High School Athletic Association 


HERE are several minor objectives 
in the field of physical education 
and athletics but there is not more 
than one main objective. No one desires 
to minimize the values of varied skills in 
many games, excellence in a few games, 
the play spirit, high ideals of fair play, 
sportsmanship, wholesome fun, observ- 
ance of rules and regulations, mental 
alertness, moral stamina, social minded- 
ness, character training and emotional ad- 
justments. All of these are desirable and 
are secured to some extent under proper 
direction and supervision in physical edu- 
cation and athletic activities. Other de- 
partments of the schools make valuable 
contributions to these ends, also. These 
values may be ranked differently by dif- 
ferent individuals and some may be dis- 
carded or omitted entirely. There must 
be something, however, that ranks first 
without question when the work in physi- 
cal education and athletics is measured. 
It is the thesis of this article that the 
first and main objective in physical edu- 


cation and athletics_is educatter or devel- 
opmenf of the physical. 


It is true that values of various sorts 
may come by education through the phys- 
ical but it seems to be urgent that increas- 
ing emphasis in physical education be 
Placed on education and training of the 
physical. No one need apologize for the 
body or its training in the schools. No 
one needs to rank it above or below the 
mind. In fact, a consideration of the 
principle of the unity of the mind and 
the body will bring about a better rela- 
tionship between the academic and physi- 
eal work in our schools. When musical 
education is mentioned, we know that the 
emphasis is on music; when art education 
8 mentioned, we know that the emphasis 
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.intention of the editor of this pub- 
lication to print statements, from time 
to time, on the objectives and value 
of physical education and athletics. 
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is on art; when any type of education is 
mentioned, we know that the emphasis 
is on that type of education, but for some 
unknown reason we have a habit of plac- 
ing the emphasis in physical education not 
on the physical but on the mental, the 
moral, the social, the emotional, etc. 
There is no argument for leaving out these 
latter emphases, but there is plenty of ar- 
gument for stressing the physical in edu- 
cation. It is high time that those inter- 
ested in athletics and physical education 
occupy and busy themselves with the 
physical. The emphases on the mental, 
moral, social and emotional in physical 
education are all right but the emphasis 
on the physical is sufficient argument for 
the program in physical education and it is 
the one that should be stressed. Health 
knowledge, health attitudes, health appre- 
ciation, health habits and physical devel- 
opment are present and carry-over results 
that should be emphasized. These things 
are worth while in school days and there- 
after. 

The field to be plowed and cultivated 
by the teachers in physical education and 
athletics is the field of physical education 
and training. Of course, these teachers 
and coaches are obligated to so conduct 
their activities that the proper contribu- 
tions will be made to the mental, moral, 
social and emotional make-up of the 


learner. The carry-over into after life in 
athletics and physical education is found, 
therefore, in the things that happen to the 
student who plays in school and the best 
preparation for any future life is to really 
live in the present. The building 

ganic vigor and power is the first and 
main objective of physical education in- 
cluding athletics. 

Physical fitness, strength, endurance, 
organic vigor, stamina, ruggedness, robust- 
ness, motor skills and muscle co-ordina- 
tion are basic in any program of physical 
education and athletics. Concomitant 
learnings are always present in such work 
and such learnings should be nourished 
and directed, but first things in physical 
education and athletics should not only 
come first but shou'd remain in first posi- 
tion in education. The fundamental idea 
here is that physical fitness is basic and 
will assist in the improvement of the aca- 
demic work of the school and with the de- 
mands of society in a democratic scheme. 

The mind and body are classified as 
a unity but even so it is the primary busi- 
ness of the program in physical education 
and athletics to give special emphasis to 
the development of the body. Those of 
us who are interested in physical education 
and athletics claim too much in listing 
the numerous objectives for our work and 
we accomplish too little in the field of 
physical fitness which we have pre-empted 
and failed to occupy with worth-while pro- 
grams for all students. We are failing to 
plow our special field and have been try- 
ing to get credit for the work being done 
in other fields by other parties. There is 
enough opportunity for all departments of 
education so that duplication is not neces- 
sary in listing objectives or in program 
making. 
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The Value of School and College 
Athletics in the Present Crisis 


By 


JOHN L. GRIFFITH 


IV. 


The Aftermath 


E have been discussing the value of school and 

eollege athletics in the present crisis because 
we believe that our schools and colleges are mak- 
ing a greater contribution to the civilization of our 
times than is generally realized. We have been at- 
tempting to pass on to the coaches of the country 
material which they may, if they wish, use as a 
means of showing the American people the value of 
the work in athletics that is being done by our edu- 
cational institutions. 

In this issue of the Journau we wish to focus at- 
tention on the aftermath of the present world war 
and of the political revolution that has been taking 
place around the globe. This is a matter of concern 
to all of us and has a very proper place in a maga- 
zine devoted to school and college athletics. 

Clearly we have been witnessing a revolution and 
while we have, perhaps, during the depression 
thought of it as an economic revolution, it is pri- 
marily a world-wide political revolution. 

When people are sore distressed they frequently 
surrender their liberties in the hopes that some 
strong man or some group of strong men will bring 
order out of chaos and will make life easier for 
those who are suffering from the results of wars or 
depressions. When a people are strong and inde- 
pendent, especially in the democracies where they 
have learned the blessings of self-government, they 
may be expected to insist on the right to fight their 
own battles, to order their own lives and to manage 
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their own property. When moral decay sets in, the 
people look to the state for all good things instead 
of looking to God as in normal times. 

Eugene Lyons in his recent book, The Red Dec- 
ade, speaking of some of the youth movements that 
have been in evidence in recent years, and espe- 
cially those of the Communist Student Union in the 
American Youth Congress, writes, ‘‘The Com- 
munist strangle hold on youth movements has left 
a deep imprint on American life and thought. It is 
perhaps the strongest ingredient in that skepticism 
and disillusionment which is now making so many 
of our undergraduates indifferent to the fate of 
democracy. Thousands of those who are indoctri- 
nated with Communist amoralism will help to shape 
our American life of tomorrow. Many of them are 
in places of strategic importance in our national 
life.’’ 

If it is true, as Mr. Lyons suggests, that there 
are, to any great extent, skepticism and disillusion- 
ment which are making many of our undergrad- 
uates indifferent to the fate of democracy, then se- 
rious thought should be given to the task of help- 
ing our young people find the right way. 

Here is the place where the athletic men of the 
nation come in. They have always stressed the idea 
of competition, of respect for the rules, of loyalty 
to the team and the institution they represent. They 
have insisted that the athletes make sacrifices to the 
end that they may do their best, that they give the 
best that is in them at all times; and that they put 
forth their best efforts, not with the idea of pay, but 
because that is a sportsman’s way of life. The 
coaches have taught their boys to finish the race 
even though they all know how little it matters if 
one, in the words of Grantland Rice ‘‘keeps pound- 
ing along to the end of the run.”’ 

We may be safe in saying that the athletes in the 
schools and colleges of this country, for the most 
part, are not among those who are skeptical or 
who have lost faith in our country or in the idea 
of self-government. These things being true, our 
army of 50,000 men and women coaches, athletic 
directors and instructors can through their games 
and through their contact with the young people 
of the country, counteract the destructive work that 
has been done by those who have insisted that this 
is not the best country in the world, that the poor 
boy does not have a chanee, that the men who live 
within their income are holding back those who have 
not lived within their incomes but who feel that they 
ought to be in high places in industry. On the other 
hand, our group can, if it will, prove to boys and 
girls in the educational institutions that this is the 
greatest country in the world, that it is and always 
has been a land of opportunity, that they should 
think of their country as an altar on which to lay a 
sacrifice and not a crib out of which to feed, and, in 
short, that when they play their games they should 
play for an ideal. 

Men like Alonzo Stagg, Fielding Yost, Howard 
Jones, Harry Hughes, Knute Rockne, Harry Hill- 
man, and scores of others have been known, not 80 
much because they were successful coaches, but be- 
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cause they stood for the finest traditions of sport 
and because they, by their acts, preached Ameri- 
canism. 

This fourth chapter is presented to the coaches 
in the schools and colleges, not as a preachment, 
but with the idea of suggesting how sports may be 
used to the glory of our country. 


Industry and Sports 


HE following editorial by Dr. Victor G. Heiser 

of the National Association of Manufacturers, 
we present with a great deal of pleasure. First, 
Dr. Heiser is a gentleman whose opinions are valu- 
able; second, he represents an organization of re- 
nown; and third, his philosophy coincides with the 
philosophy we have been attempting to expound 
for twenty years. 

It is a truism that a football team needs a hard 
schedule—stiff competition—if it is to develop to 
its full capacities. 

We all know of schools which, having failed year 
after year to develop either significant teams or out- 
standing individual players, have risen rapidly 
when they have met new and powerful rivals. Fac- 
ing the challenge of exceptionally strong opponents 
has made many a team, and many a player. 

Competition is the lifeblood of athletics. It is 
also the lifeblood of business and industry in Amer- 
ica. It is the dominant distinguishing characteris- 
tic of the private enterprise system, and the open 
secret of success of the American way of life, which 
we are arming to defend today. 

There are many parallels between our American 
business system and the playing field. Individual 
initiative, combined with good teamwork, is essen- 
tial to both. In our daily lives, government, in a 
sense, is the umpire, or referee. Every thinking 
American wants to make sure that this pattern of 
American life is preserved; that it is not perma- 
nently altered by the vast number of new rules and 
restrictions which come with production for de- 
fense. 

Everyone recognizes that an emergency makes 
new rules and restrictions necessary, but the basic 
principles of the private enterprise system which 
have given this country supremacy in producing for 
peace high standards of living can also give it 
supremacy in the production of armaments. In 
fact, the record shows that free American industry 
has already outstripped Hitler, with his much 
vaunted regimented economy, in many phases of 
armament production, and Hitler has been at it 
since 1935, whereas America’s big program was not 
launched until 1940. 

The defense emergency is a challenge to produce 
armaments faster and better than they were ever 
produced before, and it is an opportunity to demon- 
strate the superiority of free private enterprise 
over every other economic system in the world. 

Industry must not only out-perform the rest of 
the world, but we must see to it that all America 
understands why this performance is possible, and 
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why this country has the most widespread distribu- 
tion of the comforts and conveniences of life ever 
known. Interpreting our industrial system in terms 
of the sports which every American enjoys, contrib- 
utes to a better understanding of it and of the way 
of life we are arming to defend. 


The Tax on Sporting Goods 


 ipseane a tax has been imposed by Congress on 
sporting goods is known by all the school and 
college athletic men. In case, however, some have 
overlooked the announcements in the press, we wish 
to advise the coaches, principals and others that 
the Revenue Bill for 1941 has been passed by the 
Senate and the House and signed by the President. 

We, of course, are particularly interested in the 
tax imposed on baseball, softball, football, basket- 
ball, tennis and golf equipment. This tax means 
that the consumers of these goods are going to have 
to pay a price at least 10 per cent higher than they 
have been accustomed to pay. 

We are all desirous of helping the government 
in its defense effort and the schools and colleges 
especially may be counted on to do their full share. 

We have felt that a tax on equipment used by our 
boys as a means of getting in shape for the burdens 
which they must carry as officers and privates in 
the military establishment should not be imposed. 
The government, however, has decreed otherwise 
and we must accept the burden cheerfully. One 
reason why we had hoped that Congress would not 
impose the tax on athletic goods is because it would 
cost practically as much to collect the tax as it 
would amount to. If we eliminate golf, the tax on 
softball, hardball, football, basketball and tennis 
equipment is not great. 


Athletics for all 


OLLOWING the last world war, the slogan 

‘* Athletics for All’’ was adopted by a good many 
of our educational institutions. Those who ad- 
vanced arguments in support of the contention that 
we should provide athletics for all generally rea- 
soned that, if athletics were good for the boys who 
played on the inter-institutional teams, then more 
boys ought to be given athletic training. Much has 
been accomplished along this line in the last twenty- 
two years. More needs to be done. 

If, however, your institution does not see fit to 
make physical training compulsory, all who are en- 
gaged in physical work of any sort can, and, may 
we say, should do everything possible by way of 
giving every boy who is able to engage in any form 
of physical activity, training that will help fit him 
for whatever lies ahead. 

Let it not be said that the school and college men 
and women whose duty it is to serve the physical 
needs of the young people of this country by and 
through their school and college programs failed in 
this critical time. 
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Football Coaches! Teach Them 
Do Not Merely Tell Them 


By William Landis 


Industrial High School, Hershey, Pennsylvania 


ROM my own experience in coach- 
Pix from conversations with other 

coaches, and from observations of 
football practice sessions as conducted by 
different coaches, I have come to the con- 
clusion that there is something more to 
be said concerning teaching technique in 
football coaching. 

Many times we hear the plea that 
“breaks” decide the game. If we were to 
go a bit further into an analysis of 
“breaks,” often we would find that just 
as “breaks” determine the outcome of 
many games, so does teaching technique 
often decide the “breaks.” Oftentimes, 
the apparent bad “breaks” are, in reality, 
the results of the use of poor judgment 
or insufficient skill on the part of players, 
faults which more careful teaching tech- 
nique in coaching could remedy. For ex- 
ample, the complexion of one of our ma- 
jor intersectional games last year was 
changed decisively, when the safety man 
was downed in his tracks after catching 
a punt which should have been allowed to 
roll into the end zone. At the time this 
seemed like an unfortunate “break,” but 
exercise of better judgment, gained only 
through actual practice in this type of 
situation, would have enabled this player 
automatically to do the correct thing un- 
der the stress of actual game conditions. 


Coaching Embraces Teaching 


One of the fundamental tenets in all 
good teaching, whether it be in athletic 
coaching or in any other learning situ- 
ation, is that the student learns to do by 
doing. I have no doubt that the safety 
man mentioned above was told often to 
let punts roll into the end zone, but I 
doubt that he was given many oppor- 
tunities to stand in front of his own end 
zone and have someone punt to him, thus 
learning to judge effectively which punts 
would roll into the end zone and which 
punts should be caught. Probably one 
would need to hunt quite extensively for 
a coach who has not told his safety men 
this important item, but seldom have I 
seen coaches teaching this skill by giving 
safety men adequate opportunities to de- 
velop the necessary judgment and skill. 
There is a reason for this. Because sit- 
uations like this arise comparatively in- 
frequently, and because few men are af- 
fected when they occur, a coach cannot 
justify giving as much time and attention 
to these items as he can to more funda- 
mental requisites, but if a “break” like 
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AS the author of the article, Making 
High School Football Profitable 
and Enjoyable, Mr. Landis will be re- 
membered by many readers of this pub- 
lication. The emphasis he puts upon 
teaching and demonstration in this ar- 
ticle is another very worth-while sug- 
gestion. 





this can be important enough, practically 
to lose a game, certainly it justifies more 
time and attention than it gets from mere 
telling. 

The purpose of this article is to de- 
velop an appreciation of good teaching 
technique in football coaching and to cite 
a few situations in which teaching seems 
to be neglected for telling. It is hoped 
that the ideas found here may help 
coaches teach those things which they 
now tell their players, or possibly help 
them teach more effectively those things 
which are already taught. Telling the 
football player what to do and how to 
do it is a very essential element in his 
learning, but, like making contact in a 
tackle, it is only the beginning. Telling 
a player what to do is no assurance that 
he will or can do his assignment under 
exacting game conditions. The player 
must be given practice opportunities to 
do the things that the coach expects from 
him under conditions which most nearly 
approximate actual game conditions. 

Often have we heard the coach’s fa- 
miliar moan, “But I told him to etc., etc.” 
Through my mind usually runs this re- 
joinder, “That’s it, you told him, but did 
you teach him?” 


A Few Suggestions 


As mentioned previously, do not be sat- 
isfied with merely telling your safety men 
not to catch punts which will roll into 
the end zone. Teach them how to judge 
which punts to catch and which ones to 
let roll, by placing them near the end 
zone, by having a punter kick to them, 
and, under these conditions, by helping 
them develop the necessary judgment and 
skill. 

Do not tell your punters to kick out 
of bounds, when there is a shifty safety 
man returning punts. Teach them how 
to kick out of bounds by having them 
practice kicking out of bounds until the 
necessary skill is developed. Placing head- 
gears for markers along the side line is 
useful in helping teach kickers how to 
place their punts. While teaching kick- 


ing out of bounds, you should remember 
to teach the players to kick to the lee- 
ward side, if wind conditions and the kick- 
er’s position on the field justify this type 
of kicking. 

Do not be satisfied with telling your 
safety men to signal for a fair catch on 
short high kicks. Teach them this point 
by having them signal for a fair catch 
on all short high punts during practice 
sessions and punting drills. 

Do not tell your players that, on de- 
fense, they should always try to man- 
euver the ball-carrier toward the side line 
so that he will have only one direction to 
go. Teach them this skill by giving them 
plenty of practice in drills along this line. 
At the same time, teach the ball-carriers 
to cut back of defensive men before be- 
ing run out of bounds. 

Do not be content with telling your 
boys about the occasional, but ever-dan- 
gerous “sleeper” play which might be 
used. Teach them to be on the lookout, 
by pulling sleeper plays in their practice 
drills and scrimmages. 

Do not be content with telling your 
signal callers to send plays at defensive 
men out of position. Teach them by in- 
tentionally playing defensive men out of 
position during practice sessions, and then 
see whether or not your signal callers 
take intelligent advantage of the situa- 
tions presented. 

Do not be content with giving your 
team countless suggestions concerning 
rainy-day tactics and then always prac- 
tice in the gymnasium or fieldhouse when 
bad weather hits you. Occasionally utilize 
a rainy day for an outside practice ses- 
sion so that you can teach rather than 
tell. 

Do not be satisfied with telling your 
pass receivers to get free from clinging 
defensive men, but give them drills de- 
signed to teach them how to do so. Teach 
your pass receivers a change of pace, sin- 
gle and double feints, the pivot, and the 
turn-about devices rather than merely tell 
them to get free so they can receive 
passes. Incidentally the October, 1940 
issue of The Athletic Journal contains two 
very helpful articles for passers and pass 
receivers. 

The job of captain, with all its pos- 
sible ramifications, is at best a difficult 
position on the football team. The recent 
tendency toward appointing acting cap- 
tains adds to the difficulties. While it is 
impossible to anticipate effectively all the 

(Continued on page 50) 
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Methods and Techniques of 
Coaching Basketball 


By Joseph G. Daher 


Basketball Coach, Morris Harvey College, Charleston, W. Va. 


HE most important factor in coach- 

ing basketball is naturally simplic- 

ity. This applies to college, as well 
as to high school and grammar school 
basketball. The game requires, of both 
coaches and players, unlimited patience 
and time in perfecting even the simplest 
fundamentals. 

At the very outset, to the student teach- 
ers and coaches, the method of an activity 
seems very important. The hundreds of 
young coaches gathered every summer in 
the courses offered by athletic coaches 
give every indication of their main pur- 
pose. They watch every procedure that 
seems to indicate method and their ques- 
tions are precisely of the following char- 
acter: How do you have the guards play 
in a zone-defense? How do you teach a 
boy to pivot-shoot? How do you develop 
team spirit? 

Method has always held an important 
place in the coaching of sports. Success- 
ful coaches have been noted chiefly for 
their contribution in method rather than 
in content. While it is practically impos- 
sible to separate what is taught from the 
way of teaching it, still the method may 
be defined and described for the purpose 
set forth in this article. 


The Variety of Learnings 


The varying aspects of method are in- 
dicated by the variety of learnings that 
may take place in an activity such as bas- 
ketball. These learnings may be classified 
and discussed as follows: 

1. The Technical Learnings: In learn- 
ing how to shoot a set-shot, the technical 
learnings are very prominent. There are 
involved the stance, how to hold the ball, 
the position of the arms in the follow- 
through, the most desirable shooting arc, 
and numerous other points. Continued 
technical learnings in basketball comprise 
the best ways to dribble, to foul-shoot, to 
make and receive passes, all the tech- 
niques of offensive and defensive play. 
Here, then, is a great body of learnings 
that one acquires in learning basketball, 
and the learning of these skills is essential 
to success in playing basketball. 

2. Associated Learnings: In addition 
to the technical points of individual and 
team play, the athlete learns many things 
intimately associated with the game. He 
learns ways to increase strength, what 
foods to eat in training for the sport, 
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what habits and practices to avoid in the 
maintenance of efficiency, and the various 
laws of practical hygiene. There is then 
a great body of learnings in this group 
which may be acquired in basketball and 
the learning of these is often vital to suc- 
cess in play. Too frequently, the athlete 
is unaware of the importance of these 
learnings and relies unduly upon tech- 
nical skill alone. Condition, however, is 
essential in all athletic performances. 

3. Concomitant Learnings: In playing 
basketball, or in any motor activity for 
that matter, one learns attitudes toward 
the activity, attitudes toward one’s com- 
panions, one’s coach, and one’s opponents. 
These learnings are in many respects more 
fundamental than the former two because 
they are attitudes which tend to function 
in later life. The methods for teaching 
attitudes are not so well developed as the 
methods for teaching technical skills, and, 
hence, coaches pay less attention to the 
former in comparison with the latter. 
Nevertheless, players are in a strategic 
position because they can form attitudes 
themselves without definite instruction 
from the coach. The way in which the 
sport is carried on, however, is a very 
important factor in shaping the attitudes 
of the players who participate. 

It is obvious, therefore, that methods 
may be employed to secure, not only a 
particular motor performance, but also 
related practical knowledge and significant 
attitudes and appreciations. 


The Correct Use of Drill 


The secret of good basketball coaching 
is the correct use of drill in the funda- 
mental movements, at the proper mo- 
ments, and for an adequate length of 
time. The golf professional teaching the 
“duffer” is a good example; the teacher 
is one who knows how and the “duffer” 
is one who wants to learn. So the “pro” 
makes the “duffer” drill for a long period 
of time on one shot, keeping an eye on 
him, making little suggestions and changes 
until the swing comes smoothly and effi- 
ciently. One lesson is usually not enough 
for, when the “duffer” is left to himself, 
he will revert to tight muscles, fight the 
ball, move his head, bend the left elbow, 
and change his stance. But given an in- 
dividual who wants to learn, drill is the 
way out. The coach should teach as 
though he, too, were paid ten dollars per 


lesson per pupil, and as though his job 
depended on his delivering the goods. 
Many coaches fail to do a proper coaching 
job because they know neither the value 
and function of drill, nor the proper ex- 
ecution of the succession of movements 
that exist in the playing of basketball. 

Drill will provide exercise, plenty of it, 
and will also discipline the player. There 
is nothing that will produce perspiration, 
increase respiration and circulation as 
quickly as dribbling down the basketball 
court. The discipline that results is not 
self-discipline rather than obedience to 
some external order. The chief function 
of drill, however, is not the above but 
that of habit formation. 

Habits consist of establishing bonds in 
the nervous system between the sensory 
field of situations and the motor responses. 
In any complex drill there are various 
levels of habits in which the fundamental 
skills are fused into larger ones and these 
in turn into still larger ones. Thus, the 
basketball player using many skills thinks 
only of helping to work the ball down the 
floor to the basket for a goal. In acquir- 
ing this special ability of playing basket- 
ball, the thinking has followed closely each 
detail of every skill involved, while it was 
being learned, until it became automatic 
or a habit and needed no more thought. 
The attention of the player is now focused 
on the next higher skill, one after another, 
until he has reached his goal. The coach 
should then initiate much review and repe- 
tition of the final form used in the playing 
of the game. 

In drilling players, the coach should 
be well aware of how the players are re- 
acting to the drill. There should be a 
feeling of satisfaction and an expression 
of accomplishment evident among the 
players. A number of mistakes may be 
made in this phase of coaching. The drill 
may not fit the program at this stage of 
its progression; it may lack meaning; it 
may be more prolonged than necessary; 
fatigue may be present; or the players 
may have already learned the skill and 
are therefore bored by it. 

In order to get the right attitude to- 
ward drill, the coach should introduce it 
properly by developing a feeling of de- 
sirability and acceptance. Rather than 
saying, “Now we will drill on this for ten 
minutes,” the coach should say, “Let me 
show you how to do that; now watch me 
carefully. The ball must be held so; 
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stand this way; the arms swing so and 
the follow-through is obtained by doing 
so and so (the coach demonstrating). Now 
try it. That’s it. Do it again. Good. 
Now practice that for a while.” Such tech- 
nique may be applied to group instruc- 
tion as well as to the coaching of an in- 
dividual. 

Since the methods and techniques of 
coaching basketball hinge on the teaching 
of fundamentals a list of units in the or- 
der of their importance should be con- 
sidered. Only a general outline will be 
presented here. 

Unit One: Introduction: 
History and development of basket- 
ball. 
Present status of basketball. 
Reasons for including basketball in 
the physical education curriculum. 
Two: The Rules of the Game: 
The object of the game. 
Playing area and the players. 
Court equipment. 
The game itself. 
Three: Catching and Passing: 
Catching: 
A. Position of the eyes, hands, and 
fingers. 
B. Position of the feet. 
Passing: 
A. Common Passes: 
1. Two-hand chest pass. 
Two-hand shoulder pass. 
Two-hand shovel pass. 
4. Two-hand bounce pass. 
5. The one-hand bounce 
pass. 
6. The hook-pass. 
B. Uncommon Passes: 
1. One-hand underhand flip 
pass. 
2. One-hand backhand flip 
pass. 
3. One-hand sideward push 
pass, 
4. One and two-hand top 
passes, 
5. Roll pass. 
3. General advice on catching and pass- 
ing. 
Unit Four: Shooting: 

1. Floor shots; various types. 

2. Foul shots; various types. 

3. Shooting versus concentration. 

4. General advice on shooting. 

Unit Five: Dribbling: 

1. General uses of dribbling. 

2. Various types of dribbling. 

3. Individual strategy hints. 

4. General advice on dribbling. 

Unit Six: Pivoting: 

1. General uses of pivoting. 

2. Various types of pivots. 

3. Recommended executions. 

4. General advice on pivoting. 

Unit Seven: Faking: 

1. Various types of fakes: 

A. The ball, body, eyes, arms, or 
feet, or any combination of 
these factors. 
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Unit Eight: Guarding: 

1. Individual guarding form. 

2. Situation guarding. 

3. General advice on individual guard- 

ing. 
Unit Nine: 

Ball: 

1. Following shots: 

fensive. 

2. Held balls. 

3. Center taps. 

4. Free balls. 

5. General advice on getting possession 

of the ball. 

In the coaching of basketball, profi- 
ciency in the fundamental skills is essen- 
tial. The skills are movements or acts 
which represent co-ordination. This abil- 
ity is trained and hence the methods and 
techniques used are important if success- 
ful training is to be given. 

There are three laws of learning that 
bear upon this subject: 

1. The law of readiness says that the 
more ready a boy is to engage in basket- 
ball, the better he performs and the more 
satisfaction he has. The coach who is 
alive to ways and means to promote 
readiness for basketball will find greater 
success than the one who ignores it. Bas- 
ketball coaches should examine their meth- 
ods and techniques of endurance exercises, 
developing fighting spirit and other prac- 
tices which rhake some players unready. 

2. The law of exercise says that the use 
of any set of neuron connections strength- 
ens them while the disuse of them weakens 
them. This law implies that one can at- 
tain skill only by actually doing the par- 
ticular activity one is trying to learn. The 
school that employs a star basketball 
player as a coach, when clearly he has no 
qualifications as a teacher, must believe 
that by some magic his demonstrations 
will make his pupils skillful. Thousands 
follow Jones around the links and Tilden 
to the courts, but they gain power for 
themselves only as they drill themselves. 

A skill is really learned when it be- 
comes automatic, hence, the coach must 
seek to provide such opportunities neces- 
sary for perfect performance. This law 
also emphasizes the importance of cor- 
rect form. If the player practices on one 
form this week and another next week, 
the techniques related to the correct pat- 
tern are not being strengthened. This 
law suggests, then, that all basketball 
coaches should know the correct form in 
all its details, and that they teach their 
pupils such form. 

3. The law of effect says that the 
player, who finds satisfaction in responding 
in a particular way, tends to repeat the 
experience, and if he finds dissatisfaction, 
he tends to avoid it. The coach should 
help the beginner accomplish something 
to achieve some progress, so that satisfac- 
tion may occur. Good form is vital to 
learning in basketball, because if poor 
form is used and as effort continues and 
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progress lags, the player becomes dissatis- 
fied and discouraged. 

This law also concerns itself with com- 
petition. The beginner matched against 
the expert will find little satisfaction. 
Competition against those of one’s own 
ability improves the performance. 

Praise and censure should be offered by 
the coach in relation to the law of effect. 
The coach may offer praise to increase 
the satisfaction in connection with the 
proper act and he may censure to in- 
crease the dissatisfaction with the wrong 
act. The coach must be wise in the em- 
ployment of these factors. 

Basketball demands many of the qual- 
ities which we associate with proficiency 
in athletics, co-ordination, speed, strength, 
endurance, intelligence, and spirit. Coaches 
of basketball vary in their successes and 
for various reasons. 

Regardless of the reasons that might 
be mentioned, it is important to state 
that their lack of success is often due to 
failure to recognize the essentials of the 
sport. One coach who failed miserably 
was an exponent of speed. His constant 
remark to the squad was “whip it up.” 
Another coach believed in the necessity 
for strength and endurance. In addition 
to the basketball practice, he drove the 
squad through vigorous calisthenics and 
exhausting runs around the court. His 
teams were invariably dead on their feet. 
Another coach centered his efforts on de- 
veloping a fighting spirit and by many 
devices unworthy of a gentleman and 
sportsman sought to promote this quality 
in players. 

In all competitive sports it is im- 
portant not to overwork the player. The 
coach using the best methods and tech- 
niques will arrange for sufficient rest be- 
tween practices and avoid exhaustion dur- 
ing practices. 

In conclusion, the methods and tech- 
niques of coaching basketball cannot be 
logically discussed without mention of the 
fundamentals and their essential skills or 
details. The players should be informed 
of their progress or short-comings from 
time to time .by letters or verbal means. 

It should be remembered here that 
fundamentals include not only the pass- 
ing, receiving, shooting, dribbling, pivot- 
ing, and strategy skills, but also the fac- 
tors of conditioning, development of in- 
terest and readiness, and the building of 
competitive spirit. 

The coach must keep in mind at all 
times that teaching in basketball is re- 
lated to the laws of learning and the meth- 
ods and techniques to be used will deter- 
mine in a large part the major outcomes. 
Individuals still learn by doing, so the 
successful coach will eventually be the one 
who emphasizes the minute fundamentals 
at the very outset and, in addition, reiter- 
ates frequently the importance of them 
while working along advanced individual 
and team techniques. 
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You Cannot Stand in the Way 
of Progress 


By H. V. Porter 
Secretary, National Federation of State High School Athletic Association 


SHORT time ago, the writer at- 
A tended a football meeting in Min- 

nesota. Consideration of basket- 
ball problems was not one of the purposes 
of the meeting, but the topic of conversa- 
tion soon turned to the fan-shaped back- 
board, and, on account of the great in- 
terest in the matter, the executive officer 
announced that the fan-shaped backboard 
would be used in the Minnesota tourna- 
ments during the current season. A few 
nights later, there was a meeting in the 
high school at Boise, Idaho. The athletic 
director announced that the new fan- 
shaped backboards are being installed. 
Today, a letter from the basketball coach 
at University High School at Urbana, IIli- 
nois, announces that the school is joining 
the hundreds of other Illinois high schools 
in the installation of the fan-shaped back- 
board. These occurrences are representa- 
tive of the progress which is being made 
in the transition. 

The states of Missouri, Kansas, Illinois, 
Iowa, Nebraska, Minnesota, Oklahoma, 
Utah, Oregon, South Dakota and Wyo- 
ming have already announced the use of 
the fan-shaped backboard in basketball 
tournaments, including the state finals. In 
North Dakota, the coaches have recom- 
mended that the boards be used, and, in 
other states, similar action is being fa- 
vorably considered. 

Last year, when the fan-shaped back- 
boards were merely legalized and before 
they were recognizd in the basketball rules 
as the standard official backboard, the rec- 
ords of athletic equipment manufacturers 
indicate that approximately 5000 pairs of 
such boards were installed. This is phe- 
nomenal in view of the fact that this rep- 
resented a rather radical change from tra- 
dition and occurred during a period when 
there was still some doubt as to whether 
backboards of the future would be of the 
fan-shaped type. The change was made 
not only by the high schools but by other 
groups as well. The Missouri Valley Con- 
ference is one of the most widely known 
university groups in the nation, and they 
played the entire season with the fan- 
shaped backboards. Other colleges and 
Y. M. C. A. groups used them experimen- 
tally or for conference games. Innumer- 
able schools manufactured these boards in 
their own manual training departments. 
This unusual rapid acceptance of the new 
type board could have resulted, only be- 
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T? answer the inquiries coming to 
us regarding the fan-shaped back- 
board, we have asked Mr. Porter, Sec- 
retary of the National Federation of 
State High School Athletic Associa- 
tions to clarify some of the points now 
being discussed. Mr. Porter has long 
been an authority on equipment and 
rules interpretation in basketball. He 
is always working for the good of the 
game of basketball. 





cause coaches and contest managers who 
are students of the game of basketball 
recognized their value in eliminating the 
waste space on the larger rectangular 
board. 


Rip Van Winkle Walks Again 


With such rapid acceptance of the 
board which was first legalized and later 
accepted as the standard official back- 
board by the National Basketball Com- 
mittee, there seems to be no question about 
the ultimate 100 per cent use of it. There 
is no question relative to the matter in 
the minds of a great majority of basket- 
ball men. At the end of last season, a 
nationally circulated questionnaire, spon- 
sored by the National Basketball Com- 
mittee, showed a vote of more than five 
to one in favor of the use of: the new 
board. The vote in the National Basket- 
ball Committee of the United States and 
Canada was 14 to 1. 

It would seem unnecessary to discuss 
the matter, except for a few statements 
from isolated groups who have petulantly 
threatened to boycott the fan-shaped 
board, and who, in some cases, have in- 
timated that they will sponsor a revolu- 
tion or secede from the union or devise 
a game of basketball exclusively for their 
own use. A press story released some 
time ago through one of the national news 
agencies reports action of this kind and 
states some of the alleged reasons. It is 
claimed that the fan-shaped backboard 
was “forced down the throats” of the 
groups in question and that they knew 
nothing about it until the National Rules 
Committee took a sudden notion to legal- 
ize it. It is further claimed that this item 
can be made only by one or two manufac- 
turers who have patents on the processes 
and who are allegedly well on the road to- 
ward becoming millionaires because of the 
great number of articles which have been 


or will be sold. And, finally, it is claimed 
that the schools and institutions are be- 
ing burdened with extra costs because of 
the new article. 

These claims are so absurd that it is 
probably wasted effort to comment upon 
them. If any student of basketball or any 
basketball group knew nothing of the ef- 
forts over the last several years to deter- 
mine the waste space on the old type 
backboard and to find the most desirable 
size and shape, it leads one to believe that 


_Rip Van Winkle was not the only one 


who slept for twenty years in the Catskill 
Mountains. One is led to wonder where 
such individuals were during the several 
years, when articles relative to the desir- 
ability of the smaller type backboard 
were appearing in the various state high 
school athletic association magazines and 
in athletic magazines with a national cir- 
culation. Where were such individuals 
when thousands of high schools through- 
out the country were charting field goal 
attempts in games and tournaments to 
determine which part of the backboard is 
actually used and which part is actually 
needed for banking purposes? Such na- 
tion-wide experimentation was being spon- 
sored as early as 1936 and there were 
widely published reports on such work 
in magazines such as the Illinois High 
School Athlete in 1938. Where were such 
individuals when several dozen pairs of 
the smaller backboards of various sizes 
and shapes were being made in the man- 
ual training departments of the schools 
and used experimentally, and when, at a 
later date, several thousand pairs were be- 
ing installed for actual game use? Obvi- 
ously, any claim that the new type board 
came in as a sudden notion and was 
“crammed down the throats” of the bas- 
ketball profession is beyond the compre- 
hension of the many men who were de- 
voting time and effort to experimentation 
and study of the problem. The claim that 
the new type backboard can be manu- 
factured only by one or two equipment 
manufacturers is equally absurd and with 
no foundation in fact. No company has 
any exclusive patent on the making of the 
new type backboard. Many companies 
are making it. The cost of the new back- 
board is considerably less than the cost 
of the old product and it is considerably 
more durable than the old. Claims of ex- 
orbitant profits by the manufacturers on 
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GIVE yourself all the breaks if you 
play basketball to win. Slide your 
feet into a pair of the court game’s 
No. 1 shoes—All Stars. Step out 
into the middle of a thrilling, breath- 
taking hardwood contest. When the 
shooting and the shouting dies, check 
your All Stars for their contribution to the 
game you’ve played ... in comfort, in fit, 
in stopability. You’ll know then why more 
leading basketball players prefer Converse 
All Stars to any other basketball shoe made 
. .. why, for over a quarter-century, players 
have specified All Stars by telling their dis- 
tributors, ‘‘Give me the best.” 








this product could be made only by men 
who have no understanding of the manner 
in which this article has developed nor 
of the supervision of the school organ- 
izations which would have prevented ex- 
orbitant profits, even if they had been 
possible, nor of the fine type of co-oper- 
ation which the leadimg manufacturers 
gave the school organizations and the 
National Basketball Committee in pro- 
ducing trial products for experimental pur- 
poses and finally superior articles at a 
cost greatly below that of the related ar- 
ticle of the old type. 

Claims relative to additional costs which 
must be paid by schools and institutions 
on account of the new type backboard 
are misleading and erroneous. The facts 
are that the schools and other institutions 
are being greatly benefited from an eco- 
nomic standpoint through the introduc- 
tion of these modern types of equipment. 
When the first steel backboard with the 
old area of twenty-four square feet was 
introduced, the cost was in the neighbor- 
hood of one hundred and fifty dollars. 
Even after production had been stepped 
up, the customary cost was still between 
seventy-five and one hundred dollars. 
Much of this cost had to be incurred be- 
cause of the tendency of such a large 
surface to warp and twist. In addition 
to this, the heavy weight required a com- 
plicated type of bridgework for support. 
In contrast, the smaller type backboard 
has only 43 per cent of the surface, is 
stamped out of one piece of steel and 
requires only a fraction of the bracing 
apparatus and only a fraction of the 
bridgework which is necessary to support 
it. As a result, the new type backboards 
are being produced at a cost of less than 
half that of the larger boards. It does 
not take an expert mathematician to fig- 
ure the saving to athletic departments 
during the next fifty years. As far as 
present transition is concerned, there is 
almost no basketball organization that 
cannot make use of an extra pair of back- 
boards and the old boards need not be 
wasted when replaced with the new type. 
It does not take an expert economist to 
draw correct conclusions as to the rela- 
tionship of the smaller backboard to school 
athletic economy. 


Caudal Appendages, Tonsils 
and Backboards 


In the paleolithic era of basketball the 
large backboard had a purpose. This 
need disappeared years ago. Originally the 
twelve inches of space below the basket 
ring were necessary, because the ring had 
to be anchored by long braces which ex- 
tended approximately one foot below the 
ring level. Twenty years ago or more 
there were revolutionary developments in 
the construction of baskets. When a 
durable and satisfactory basket ring which 
no longer needed the long bracing rods 
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below the ring was produced and when 
a similar type of ring from spring steel 
which required no extra braces was pro- 
duced, the lower nine to twelve inches of 
the backboard became vestigial space and 
in the same class with the human caudal 
appendage, the appendix and the tonsils. 
Basketball men did not seem to wake up 
to this fact until twenty years later. Other 
changes in the game further contributed 
to causing the large backboard to become 
a rudimentary organ of the game. The 
great popularity of the game has resulted 
in the building of larger and larger gym- 
nasiums and since there are only 76 to 86 
feet between backboards, it is obvious 
that a large percentage of the seats must 
be behind the plane of the backboard. 
This has created a nuisance value for the 
extra corner and margin space which is 
not needed for banking purposes. Another 
change which influenced the matter was 
the introduction of the four-foot end space 
behind the backboard. When this was ac- 
cepted, it automatically made desirable a 
reduction in the size of the backboard in 
order that the end space might be made 
of maximum use. 

These developments made it inevitable 
that the waste backboard space go the 
way of other rudimentary organs. Such 
organs have outgrown their usefulness and 
the sooner they are eliminated, the better 
it is for the organism. 


New Concept in Basketball 


Basketball is not static. It is capable 
of continued growth and improvement. 
If the men in charge of the game are alert, 
they will make it keep pace with prog- 
ress in related fields and industries. Dur- 
ing recent years there has been a marked 
tendency on the part of students of the 
game to subject every department of it 
to scientific investigation to determine 
whether features of the game or equip- 
ment used in the game are retained merely 
because of tradition or because they meet 
present-day needs. There has been a 
steady movement toward the concept that 
every possible means should be taken to 
permit play to come to the basket from 
all directions and to relieve congestion 
directly in front. 

Here are some of the steps in this direc- 
tion: 

1. The four-foot end space. 

2. More rigid rules with respect to the 
pivot-post directly in front of the bas- 
ket. 

. More rigid rules which limit the right 
of an offensive player to block or 
charge in making his drive for the 
basket. 

. Development of more rigid baskets and 
backboards which scatter the rebounds. 

. The adoption of bouncing standards in 
the ball so that a rebound of reason- 
able distance will be assured. 

. The smaller backboard. 


These are all evidence of extensive ex- 
perimentation and investigation and alert- 
ness on the part of the basketball men in 
all parts of the nation. 


You Cannot Stand in the Way 
of Progress 


Regardless of what any one individual 
or group of individuals may think with 
respect to the smaller backboard, it is here 
to stay. Progressive movements have a 
way of succeeding despite criticism and 
vituperation. There is plenty of evidence 
to indicate that this equipment factor has 
proven itself. If anyone should be in 
doubt relative to the matter, let him ask 
some of the thousands of basketball men 
who have had experience with it, George 
Edwards of Missouri University, Henry 
Iba of Oklahoma University, Eugene De- 
Lacey, state championship coach at Dun- 
dee, Illinois, E. A. Thomas of Topeka, 
Kansas, O. L. Webb of Lincoln, Nebraska, 
Ross Anderson, president of the Illinois 
Basketball Committee, Archie Chadd of 
Anderson, Indiana, H. J. Swarts of the 
University of Pennsylvania, E. J. Hickox 
of the Springfield Massachusetts Y.M.C.A. 
College, F. C. Allen of the University of 
Kansas, Troy Walker of Portland, Ore- 
gon, or many others who have watched 
this movement develop and have experi- 
enced the benefits which come from this 
item of equipment. 

Here is an excerpt from a recent issue 
of the Kansas Athlete: “In basketball, 
the four-foot end space, the molded type 
basketball and the fan-shaped backboards 
are evidence of real progress and there 
need be no fear of any action being taken 
to retard their use. Any attempt to do so 
would be in the same class as advocating 
return to hoop skirts, highwater pants, 
covered wagons and rubber collars.” 

The Illinois High School Athlete con- 
tains quotations from leading basketball 
men. Here are typical statements: “With 
the fan-shaped backboard, more use is 
made of the four-foot end space, the area 
in front of the basket is less congested, 
the court has a better appearance and the 
basket is now visible from almost every 
seat in our gymnasium.”—A. G. Haussler, 
Athletic Director, Pekin, Illinois. 

“The fan-shaped backboard was used in 
our state final tournaments and made a 
hit with both spectators and players.’— 
Lyle Quinn, Des Moines, Iowa. 

“The fan-shaped backboard has dis- 
tinctly improved playing conditions on 
our floor and on every floor in this vicin- 
ity..—W. M. Runyon, Winchester, Illi- 
nois. 

“The fan-shaped backboards were used 
in the tournaments in Wyoming and we 
would not return to the old type back- 
board under any consideration.”—E. M. 
Thompson, Rock Springs, Wyoming. 

“Use of the fan-shaped backboard dur- 

(Continued on page 47) 
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1942 BASKETBALL 
STYLE SHOW Featuring 





NOTE— While we do not antic- 
ipate difficulty in furnishing 
all colors and fabrics as listed, 
we cannot gwarantee unlimited 
delivery of every fabric and 
color, owing to existing con- 
ditions. You can help us make 
fastest possible delivery by in- 
dicating afirstand second choice 
of materials and colors, on your 
order. This will eliminate time- 
consuming correspondence in 
case your first choice is not 
available. This cooperation 

will be greatly appreciated. 


An Investment in Morale 


Alert coaches now figure on the magic effect that smart, 
colorful uniforms will have upon their players. Wilson’s 
new 1942 Tru-Color Ensembles are the last word in 
colors, design and playing comfort. Excellent mate- 
rials, sturdily tailored. Made up in school colors in a 
wide choice of combinations. Now is the time to place 
your order for the 1942 Basketball season. Send at 
once for complete Basketball Equipment Catalog and 


name of dealer near you. T rR U es C O L oO R 


WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO. | 
(Uniform Division), Chicago, New York and other leading cities BASK ETBALL UNIFORMS 
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BLEACHERS 
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® KNOCKDOWN WOOD 
@ KNOCKDOWN STEEL 
@ GRANDSTAND STEEL 
@ ADD-A-SEAT STADIUM 
@ TELESCOPING 


(Licensed under pat. 2183056) 


FREE 
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dl 
GREATEST AD- 
VANCEMENT in 
blocking armor 
since the inven- 
tion of @y 
itself. 

Diagonal 

Articulate 

D Sections 
Diagonal sections 
make possible the finest 
fit and gives the great- 
est degree of mobility. 
Swivel hip construction 
creases the 













further in- 
freedom of the players. 
Defensive men can move faster with 







Super ? 


@® Complete protection from neck to 
ankles. 

@ Scientific tailoring to fit legs and 
body comfortably. 

@® Hinged at all moving parts. 

® Adjustable elastic webbing to hold 
armor snugly in place. 

® Individual sections hand-filled. 


Super for Coaches who want 


the best 


























The Passing Attack 


By William W. Belew, Jr. 


Burlington, North Carolina, High School 


must be a strong supplement to the 

running attack. To catch passes and 
to run with them seem easy to the unin- 
itiated, but require definite technique of 
execution when done under the hazards of 
the actual game. 

Two methods of catching a pass will 
serve in most situations. The first of 
these, the over-the-shoulder method, may 
be used to catch any pass coming from 
the side or rear. The second will be used 
by the end only when called on to break 
toward his own goal line for the pass, or 
when the pass is mis-thrown and it is 
necessary for him to turn and take it 
while in a strained position. 

In taking the pass over the shoulder, 
the first point for the end to remember 
is to keep his hands about nine inches 
apart and thoroughly relaxed. If the pass 
is coming from the right, the player ex- 
tends the left hand to the fore and above 
the right, and it is this hand which will 
first break the force of the ball. To do 
this, the hand must be turned with the 
fingers pointing at a definite angle up- 
ward from the direction of the wrist and 
arm. The right hand, nearesi the ball, is 
held below for a basket into which the 
ball will settle as the force of the throw 
is broken by the upper hand. The fingers 
of both hands should be well spread to 
form as large a base for the ball as pos- 
sible without strain and resulting stiffen- 
ing. If the elbows are kept within six 
or eight inches of each other during the 
catch, the hands will automatically assume 
the correct position and, at the same time, 
the chances of the ball falling back through 
the arms will be considerably lessened. To 
the intelligent boy, it will be apparent 
that the hands form a basket into which 
the ball sinks under its own force, with- 
out effort on the part of the receiver other 
than raising of the hands to position. 
Others will continue fighting the ball and 
driving it out the other side of the hands 
or batting it back in the direction from 
which it came because of stiff poker fin- 
gers. Look at the ball and let it fall into 
the hands, which will automatically move 
to position if the eye is kept on the ball. 

This method may be used to handle any 
ball coming from the side at knee level 
or above the head. The procedure to catch 
a ball coming from the left would necessi- 
tate the right hand being advanced and 
the left hand serving as the basket to re- 
ceive the ball after the force of the throw 
has been broken by the right hand. In 
both cases and in all cases, the eye must 
be on the ball until it settles into the 


I N modern football the passing attack 


hands and then until one point is placed 
under the armpit of the receiver and the 
other point firmly covered with extended 
fingers. Only then is the receiver ready 
to run. Many catches are ruined by fail- 
ure of the receiver to get the ball firmly 
under control before starting up the field. 

The end must learn another method of 
receiving the pass from a direct frontal 
direction. In this method the fingers 
should be spread with the backs of the 
hands toward the face of the receiver. The 
thumbs should be within an inch of each 
other, tip to tip, the tips of the index 
fingers being an equal distance apart. The 
hands should then be placed in such a 
position that the nose of the approach- 
ing ball will fit into the hole created by 
the spread thumbs and forefingers, with 
the hands relaxed so as to form a resting 
place for the ball as the force of the 
throw brings the fingers into contact with 
the sides of the ball. The force of the re- 
ception is supplied by the thrower and 
not by the receiver, whose hands remain 
supple and relaxed. To allow the hands 
to give with the force of the throw is, in 
this case, even more necessary than in 
other catches, since here the receiver is 
traveling in the direction opposite from 
that of the ball and stiff hands will send 
the ball rebounding at even faster speed 
than it arrived at point of contact. As 
in all other methods of reception, the eyes 
must be kept on the ball, until the ball 
is properly placed under the arm. 

It will be noticed that both of these 
methods of receiving passes anticipate the 
pass being received at a level above the 
head of the receiver. Such passes are 
usually more sure of completion, harder 
to intercept and easier to catch than 
passes thrown at the waist, the knees, or 
the shoulders of the receiver. At the in- 
sistence of the. end and the orders of the 
coach, the backs can be trained to throw 
ahead of the receiver to make him take 
the pass at a full run and high enough to 
lessen the chances of interception. If the 
receiver will correctly execute any of the 
better “breaks,” he can get the two-yard 
lead which is necessary to put him in the 
clear for a pass to the free side. On the 
other hand, any pass which is incomplete 
should be so, because it was thrown too 
far in front of the receiver, not because 
it hit too low or because it was knocked 
down by the defense. Passes should be 
thrown so that they can be taken off a 
peg at arm stretch in front of the re- 
ceiver going away at full speed. The ends 
should train the passers. They should 

(Continued on page 46) 
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WHEN INJURIES ARE KEPT DOWN 
Is it Good Luch? 


or Good Training? 


4 be record shows that good training has it all over “trust to luck” methods. 
Trainers who use the three Aces — each in its proper place — do not lose so 
many men in practice, keep game injuries down to a minimum, and get injured 
men back into action faster. 


ACE No. 1—Strong, long-lasting, washable. Economical, can be used over and over 


a. Flexible support for muscles, joints and tendons. 
b. Flexible support for strains and sprains. 
c. Delays muscle fatigue. 


ACE No. 8 — Made with Lastex (rubber) . Strong, full-bodied, washable 


a. Heavy, extra tension for knees and thighs without hindering free 
movement. 

b. Constant firm elastic support for chest or body injuries. 

c. Extra pressure bandage for shoulders and knees. 


ACE No. 10 — Adhesive Ace 
Elastic Bandage 


. Strong adhesive support without bulk. 

. “Perfect-fit” taping for joints, par- 
ticularly knees and shoulders. 

. “Perfect-fit” support for muscles — 





ACE ADHERENT 


Want to prevent tape from slipping? Want to 








guard against tape-poisoning? Want tape to 
stick on sweaty surfaces? 

The answer to these questions is: 
USE ACE ADHERENT UNDER ALL TAPING 
You will be agreeably surprised at the in- 
creased efficiency of taping when Ace Adher- 
ent is applied first. 
Write for sample and particulars. 








without hindering free movement. 


. “Perfect-fit” elastic adhesive support 


for rib injuries. 


. “Perfect-fit” hand or finger bandages. 
- “Perfect-fit” occlusive dressing for 


cuts, blisters and abrasions. 


A copy of the Ace Athletic Manual on the prevention and treatment of athletic injuries is yours for the asking. 


BECTON, DICKINSON & CO., Rutherford, New Jersey 
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Tooting Our Own Horn 


yi course we are tooting our horn about our 
Trainers Association, our Trainers Journal 
and our High School Trainers Program. Our toot 
would sound weak, however, if it were not a pretty 
popular number right now, and amplified by dozens 
of outstanding coaches, athletic directors and train- 
ers throughout the country. We quote at random 
some of their expressions of approval. 

‘‘Certainly a step in the right direction.’’ Clark 
Shaugpnessy, Stanford University. 

‘‘The idea behind the student trainer plan is a 
very progressive and fine move as related to inter- 
scholastic athleties.’’? Bernie Bierman, University 
of Mumnesota. 

‘‘Wonderful progress is being made.’’ Lee Jen- 
sen, Physical Therapy Technician. 

‘*Can do a great service for youth and athletics.’’ 
Norman C. Perkins, Colby College. 

‘*Your student trainer program is going to fill a 
great need.’’ Richard Fassoux, Christ School, Ar- 
den, N.C. 

‘‘This type of work is most needed in our high 
school athletics today.’’ Peck Geneva, Athletic Di- 
rector, St. Petersburg, Fla. 

‘‘The student trainer program is the answer to 
one of the greatest problems of the high school 
coach.’’ Bob Lamson, Webster City, Iowa. 

‘‘Student training program is one of the best 
moves that has been introduced in the athletic pro- 
gram for some time.’’ J. 7. Saur, member of the 
Board of Control, Iowa High School Athletic Asso- 
cutron. 

‘‘T am 100 per cent behind the Trainers Asso- 
ciation and their work.’’ Emil Klumpar, Coach, 
Storm Lake, Iowa. 

‘*Sending in my dues at once for association and 
Trainers Journal. You can’t beat it.”’ Herman 
Kaiser, Wausau, Wisconsin. 

‘‘Trainers’ prayers answered by addition of new 
Journal.’’ Archie Hahn, University of Virginia. 

‘‘A very useful organization.’’ P. H. Beebe, 
Physical Supervisor, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
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UNDER THE SHOWERS 


RCHIE HAHN of the Univer- 

sity of Virginia will have 

plenty of stories to tell his grand- 

children about great athletes from 

seven universities, ranging from 

Oregon in the West to Brown in 

" the East, then south to Virginia. 

He has served as a coach and trainer since 1908; 

coach and trainer for all sports at Pacific University 

for four years; at Monmouth College for,one year ; 

at Whitman College, Walla Walla, Washington for 

four years; and at Brown University for four years. 

He was backfield coach, track coach, boxing coach 

and trainer at the University of Michigan for three 

years. The remainder of the time he has been track 

coach and trainer at the University of Virginia. He 

trained the Cavaliers to a conference basketball 
championship last year. 


LLIE DEVICTOR, head 

trainer at the University of 

Missouri, started training athletic 

teams twenty-eight yearsago. His 

record is eight years at Penn State, 

nine years at Pittsburgh, six years 

at Washington University and the 

remainder at his present post. Ollie recently wrote 

me a letter stating that he was happy that someone 

had the fortitude to start this great training pro- 

gram that will benefit the training profession 
throughout the years. 


ILL DAYTON, head trainer at 
the University of Miami, re- 
cently wrote me that he has de- 
veloped a great treatment for 
charley horses. I won’t let Bill 
alone until he gives all of us the 
, inside dope. It must be great to 
have a job in the land ‘‘ Where Summer Spends the 
Winter’’ and be on hand for all of the great football 
games in the Orange Bowl. In this same city a real 
tournament for fishermen is staged exclusively for 
the athletic family every New Year’s day by that 
great fishing authority, Earl Roman. You trainers 
who fish (and I mean Bill Raney of Alabama) 
better spend a few days in Miami and some hours 
with our friend Bill Dayton. He is a very fine 
fellow and has some good sound theories on the 
training profession. 


i: Wine. 


RED R. DRISCOLL, assistant 
trainer at Yale University, will 
long be remembered by the train- 
ing profession as the editor of ‘‘ My 
Methods of Taping Athletes,’’ 
published by the Seamless Rubber 


Company, Inc. It is a very fine 
(Continued on page 35) 
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Three Methods of Taping for 


Injuries and the Prevention 
of Injuries 


High School Trainers 


Lesson No. 2 


is on the left while the inside is 
shown on the right, giving you at a 
glance the exact location of the tape on 
both the outside and inside of the foot. 
By looking at the pictures and following 
the numbers you will find the taping sim- 
plified. 3 ea igi I 
Always have the player sit on a table La ‘Ae long 
with the foot extended over the end of ; Le, tach 
the table or elevated in taping position on heck é : Striy 
top of a small box. Never tape any part | ' tape 
of the body when it is in an unnatural Hav 
position. Always apply tincture of ben- rae with 
zoin to the surface to be taped and allow eae insid 
this to dry before starting the tape appli- \ . — the « 
cation. This gives you a better surface aa over 
on which to tape, helps in the removal of 7 Ill 
the tape and lessens the tendency to any a 1 an 
breaking out on the skin, sometimes re- : 
ferred to as tape rash. The various man- \e The 
ufacturers of tape have improved their i A 
products so that the prevalence of tape P 
rash is reduced to a minimum. Always am, oN Ih 
shave or clip the hair off surfaces on —— un sever 
which tape is to be applied. SE a to ex 
Taping is necessary in the care of in- Byrn . tye seen ends 
juries and a positive way of reducing the 2 hand 
number of injuries. There are many ex- ——— <a Attac 
penditures in an athletic department that BO pullir 
may be cut before the tape budget is — aT and ¢ 
touched. ee a4 Ih 
\ 9 page & Ss 
Taping for Arches and Simple Ankle aoe ee shin | 
Weaknesses—Illustrations 1-4 ee 2-3 Pn used 
: : - GEE appli 
Illustration 1—Have the foot in a nor- ey hi ——-¥ e This 
mal position, the length of the tape to be wf ee lf os positi 
used varying with the size of the foot. ‘© ad — Ilh 
Attach strip 1 on the bottom of the foot enoug 
(see Illustration 4) pulling the tape on j toe b 
the inside and up on the arch, on the edge mi . @ ; of th 
of the ankle bone, around and across the — "7 2. N 
back of the ankle—upward, around and é long | 
over the shin bone. = up on 
Illustration 2—Attach strip 2, same ¥ oe shoul: 
length of tape as in precéding illustration, iene en 2, wi 
on the bottom of the foot as in Illustra- Sie a ~ Notic 
tion 4, pulling the tape on the outside and —_ on th 
up, at the edge of or slightly over the > the b; 
ankle bone, around and across strip 1, I Illu 
upward, around and over strip 1 again. 7, 8, § 


I N all pictures the outside of the foot 
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Illustration 3—Strip 3 is two-inch tape, 
long enough to reach around the leg. At- 
tach this strip 3 over strips 1 and 2. 
Strip 3 is a binder. Strip 4 is two-inch 
tape, long enough to reach around the foot. 
Have the athlete stand on top of strip 4 
with full weight, then pull the end on the 
inside of the foot, up and over. Next pull 
the end on the outside of the foot, up and 
over this latter strip. 

Illustration 4 shows the start of strips 
1 and 2 in Illustrations 1, 2, and 3. 


The Gibney Bandage or Basketweave 
Illustrations 5-11 


Illustration 5—Strip 1 is usually about 
seventeen inches long. Do not be afraid 
to extend this strip up the leg. Grasp the 
ends of the tape with the right and left 
hands, gauging the middle of the strip. 
Attach the tape on the bottom of the heel, 
pulling upward evenly with both hands 
and attaching both ends at the same time. 

Illustration 6—Strip 2 same length as 
1, Notice how strip 2 crosses over the 
shin bone. More than two strips may be 
used if desired. The binder should be 
applied next, covering strips 1 and 2. 
This binder will hold the first two strips in 
position. 

Illustration 7—Strip 3 should be long 
enough to reach from the base of the small 
toe back and around the heel to the base 
of the big toe, crossing over strips 1 and 
2. Next apply strip 4, which should be 
long enough to reach under the foot and 
up on both sides of the leg. This strip 4 
should be handled the same as strips 1 and 
2, with both hands and an even pull. 
Notice how strip 4 crosses over and up 
on the shin. This gives added leverage to 
the bandage. 

Illustration 8—Continue applying 5, 6, 
7, 8,9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, in the same man- 
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ner that you applied strips 3 and 4, keep- 
ing the tape smooth at all times. If you 
wish to make a closed Gibney, which gives 
greater strength to the bandage, continue 
strips 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, completely around 
the ankle. It is also advisable to continue 
with the short strips such as strip 14, com- 
pletely covering strips 1, 2, 4. 

Illustration 9 shows strip 15 running 
under the arch and over the instep. This 
strip is a binder. 

Illustration 10 shows a back view of the 
ankle with strips 3, 5, 7, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 
14 and the binder. 

Illustration 11 is a front view of the 
finished open Gibney. If strips 10, 11, 12, 
13 are continued across the ankle, a closed 
Gibney is the result. 

Many trainers like to add another 
length of tape in front of and slightly 
over strip 15. This added strip should be 
applied with the athlete standing on the 
taped foot. The attachment of the tape 
would be the same as strip 15, with the 
inside end of the tape pulled up and over 
the outside end of the strip. 


Common Type Ankle Bandage 
Illustrations 12-14 


Illustration 12—Tear or cut a strip of 
two-inch tape, 1, fourteen inches long. 
Attach the tape on the inside of the foot, 
three inches above the ankle bone, having 
the foot in a normal. position. Pull the 
tape under the heel parallel with the leg, 
upward and on the outside, over the ankle 
bone and slightly over the shin bone. 

Illustration 13—Take a second strip, 2, 
the same length. Start the attachment on 
the outside of the foot, pull under the 
foot, over strip 1, and upward over the 
ankle bone and slightly across the shin 
bone, partially covering strip 1. 

Illustration 14—Strip 3 is two-inch 
tape, long enough to reach around the leg. 
Covering strips 1 and 2, this strip, 3, acts 
as a binder. 


Gauze-Over-Tape Bandage 
Illustration 15 


Illustration 15—Use common gauze for 
the gauze-over-tape bandage, figure 8 
style. Start at the top of the tape on the 
inside, pulling the gauze tightly as you go 
under the foot and up and over on the 


outside, carrying it back around the an- 
kle in figure 8 fashion. Use about three- 
quarters of a two-inch roll of gauze. 
Make the gauze fast with a five-inch piece 
of one-inch tape. This style of bandage 
which adds strength and holds the tape 
may be used over all types of taping. 


Under the Showers 
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book, complete in every detail and easy 
for the new men in the field to follow. 
Every school should have one of these 
booklets and may receive it by writing the 
Seamless Rubber Company, New Haven, 
Connecticut. Fred has been at Yale for 
the past twelve years. 

We received a letter from the far-away 
Philippines requesting information and an 
application blank for membership in the 
N.A.T.A. Benjamin Antonio, Ilocos Sur 
High School, Virgin Illocos Sur, Philip- 
pines, was the sender of the letter. Looks 
as if the National Trainers are receiving 
world-wide attention. 

Elmer Hill, better known to his boys as 
“Tke,” left the sheltering wing of our old 
friend, Matt Bullock, after serving under 
the great Illinois trainer for eleven years, 
to be on his own at Washington Univer- 
sity at St. Louis. He has been head 
trainer at Washington for the past six 
years. Ike is also an expert equipment 
man and has promised us for an early 
issue an article on How to Build Protec- 
tive Equipment. He was one of the few 
trainers who had a share of the first meet- 
ing held in Des Moines April 30, 1938, 
and is, therefore, a charter member. 

Word has been relayed to me that Mike 
Chambers, formerly of Louisiana State 
and later of U. C. L. A., has joimed the 
navy. 
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Injuries of the Knee Joint 


ERANGEMENTS of the knee 

joint, the result of trauma (in- 

jury), are comparatively com- 
mon. This situation has been appreciated 
for a number of years in the British Isles 
but has not found wide recognition in this 
country; indeed, there is still a wide- 
spread lack of information here on such 
injuries. The almost universal indulgence 
through the British Empire in rugger foot- 
ball, which throws a heavy strain on the 
knee, with frequent injuries to this joint, 
is responsible for the development of the 
understanding which the members of the 
medical profession of Great Britain have 
of derangements of the knee. Today, with 
the opening up of the American game of 
football, the speeding up of baseball, auto- 
mobile accidents and the great increase in 
industrial injuries, all leaving in their 
wake injuries to the knee joint, interest 
in the pathology of that joint is being 
quickened in this country. 

Before the discussion of derangements 
of the knee joint is taken up, the anatomy 
of this important and complicated articu- 
lation might advantageously be reviewed. 
The knee joint consists essentially of the 
broadened ends of the tibia and the femur 
with a-sesamoid bone, the patella, in the 
extensor apparatus; two fibrocartilages, 
interposed between the ends of the tibia 
and the femur; two cruciate ligaments, 
anterior and posterior, and. two lateral 
ligaments, the internal and the external. 
In addition to these structures, compris- 
ing the knee proper, nature has provided 
it with strong muscles which play an im- 
portant rdle in its control and protection. 
Such a complicated anatomic arrangement 
is necessary, for the knee must be strong, 
since it must sustain the body weight 
transmitted to it through long levers and 
at the same time must permit the wide 
range of movement necessary for locomo- 
tion and activity. 

The great strength of the knee joint, 
however, is dependent on the integrity of 
the two cruciate and the two lateral liga- 
ments and the muscles which surround it. 
So important are the ligaments that a 
brief description of them is worth while 
(Illustration 1). 

The cruciate ligaments, anterior and 
posterior, help in preventing lateral move- 
ment of the knee, particularly when it is 
flexed. Their chief function, however, is 
to prevent the tibia from slipping back- 
ward and forward on the femur and to 
limit rotation of the tibia on the femur. 

The internal lateral ligament, a long 
fan-shaped structure, is of great impor- 
tance, since it sustains most of the burden 
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of preventing lateral movement of the 
knee. It has further importance in that 
the internal semilunar cartilage is firmly 
attached to it, at least in its posterior 
part, so that stresses and strains to which 
it is subjected are transmitted to that car- 
tilage. 

The external lateral ligament is a long 
cord-like bundle, which, with the biceps 
tendon, strengthens the outer side of the 
joint. It is entirely separate from the 
capsule of the joint, and the external 
semilunar cartilage is not attached to it. 

Any of the structures entering into the 
formation of the knee joint may, under 
proper condition of stress, be injured and 
the function of the joint interfered with. 
It is obviously impossible to attempt to 
discuss all the various injuries to the knee 
joint which may occur, and this paper 
will deal only with the three most common 
derangements which occur as the result 


Illustration 1.—Anterior and posterior cru- 

ciate ligaments, internal lateral ligament at- 

tached to the internal semilunar cartilage and 
external lateral ligament. 


of injury. They are (1) injury to the 
semilunar cartilages, (2) injury to the in- 
ternal lateral ligaments and (3) injury to 
the cruciate ligaments. 


Injuries to the Semilunar Cartilages 


The internal and the external semilunar 
cartilage are crescentic fibrocartilages in- 
terposed between the tibia and the femur 
(Illustration 2). They are thick at their 
outer border and thin at the inner margin. 
Each cartilage assists the opposite lateral 
ligament in resisting lateral movement of 
the knee, for it acts as a wedge between 
the tibia and the femur and helps to keep 
the cruciate ligaments tense. The outer 
thick margin of the internal semilunar 
sartilage is firmly attached to the capsule 
and to the internal lateral ligament. The 
inner margin is free. The anterior cornu 
of the internal cartilage is always attenu- 
ated, and its attachment to the tibia is 
never very strong. The external cartilage 
is less firmly attached to the capsule and 
has no attachment to the external lateral 
ligament. In addition, both cartilages are 
attached to the tibia by coronary liga- 
ments (Illustration 3), the fibers of which 
are weak and lax and permit some move- 
ment of the cartilages on the tibia. The 
fibers of the coronary ligament of the ex- 
ternal semilunar cartilages are longer than 
those of the internal cartilage and permit 
wider range of motion between the exter- 
nal cartilage and the tibia than is possible 
with the internal. It is evident then that 
the external semilunar cartilage is much 
less firmly attached than the internal and 
has therefore a much wider range of move- 
ment. This fact has importance with ref- 
erence to injuries of the cartilages, as will 
be seen later. Both cartilages move with 
the femur on the tibia in rotary or twist- 
ing movements of the knee. 


Incidence—In 214 of a series of 241 
cases of derangement of the knee joint in 
the clinic with which I am associated, the 
diagnosis was injury to the semilunar car- 
tilages. In 169 the injury involved the 
internal semilunar cartilage and in forty- 
five the external. Injuries to the internal 
semilunar cartilage then are three and 
seven-tenths times as frequent as those ol 
the external cartilage. This ratio is lower 
than that reported by most observers, eX- 
cept Naughton Dunn! of Birmingham, 
England, who found that in 255 cases the 
ratio of injury to the internal semilunar 
cartilage to that of the external cartilage 


1 Dunn, Naughton: Lancet 1:1267 (June 16), 
1934. 
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was 2.6 to 1. The reason for the marked 
predominance of injuries of the internal 
semilunar cartilage over those of the ex- 
ternal is anatomic. First, the greater mo- 
bility of the external cartilage allows it 
to move about and to avoid injury. Sec- 
ond, the range of inward rotation of the 
femur on the tibia, which is a direct strain 
on the internal semilunar cartilage, is 
greater than that of external rotation, 
which is a strain on the external semi- 
lunar cartilage. 

Etiology—wWhile there are predispos- 
ing causes of derangements of the semi- 
lunar cartilages, such as joint disease, lax 
ligaments and static defects due to flat- 
foot and knock knee, the immediate etio- 
logic factor is trauma. By far the great- 
est number of injuries to cartilage are due 
to indirect trauma, the most common type 
of which is inward twisting or wrenching 
of the knee when it is in a slightly flexed 
position and the foot is fixed (Illustra- 
tion 4) or outward rotation of the knee 
under the same conditions. With inward 
rotation of the knee, the internal lateral 
ligament is stretched and allows separa- 
tion of the joint surfaces and slipping 
inward of the internal semilunar carti- 
lage. As the separated bones snap back, 
the cartilage is nipped and damaged. If 
the rotating force continues, the cartilage 
moving with the femur on the tibia is torn 
loose or ground between the upper and 
the nether millstones and fractured. 

It is commonly believed that the dam- 
age generally suffered is a tearing loose 
of the cartilage from its attachment to 
the capsule, with displacement. While 
this is true of injuries to the external 
semilunar cartilage, it has been the expe- 
rience at our clinic, which coincides with 
that of Platt of Birmingham, England, 
and W. Rowley Bristow of London, Eng- 
land,? that so far as the internal cartilage 
is concerned a displacement is not fre- 
quent, but instead the cartilage, in the 
majority of instances, is fractured. Of 
sixty-eight internal semilunar cartilages 
operated on, fifty-four were fractured and 
only fourteen were hypermobile. The ex- 
planation of the difference in the type of 
injury suffered by the internal and the 
external cartilages probably lies in the 
manner of attachment of the cartilages. 
The external cartilage, being much more 
movable than the internal, can accommo- 
date itself more readily to stress and strain 
and thus avoid serious injury. The fact 
that injuries to the internal cartilage are 
almost always fractures has a decided 
bearing on treatment. 

Symptomatology—tIn the case of an 
acute injury to the knee the history of 
a torsion or twisting strain on the knee 
jot is an important lead and should 
always suggest a careful investigation for 
Injury to cartilage. The degree of trauma 


.” Bristow, W. Rowley: J. Bone & Joint Surg. 
17 :605 (July) 1935. 
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Illustration 2.—A, internal semilunar carti- 
lage; B, external semilunar cartilage. 


Pruaiv oucey 


Illustration 3.—A, internal coronary liga- 
ment; B, external coronary ligament with its 
longer and more lax fibers. 














Illustration 4.—Inward twisting of the knee 

in a flexed position; this is the form of trauma 

which is responsible for most of the injuries 
to the internal semilunar cartilage. 


need not be severe; in fact, a compara- 
tively slight twist under the proper con- 
ditions may result in damage. The knee 
immediately becomes distended with syno- 
vial fluid and some blood, is extremely 
painful on manipulation, particularly a 
twist, and cannot be completely extended ; 
if complete extension is forced, extreme 
pain is complained of. There is usually 
tenderness on the inner side of the knee, 
just to the inner side of the patella over 
the attachment of the internal cartilage, 
or over the anterior attachment of the 
external cartilage to the outer side of the 
patella. Of these symptoms, failure of 
complete extension of the khee is most 
important in the opinion of my co-work- 
ers and me. 

When a derangement of the knee is seen 
days or weeks after the injury, the picture 
may be quite different. There may be no 
effusion in the knee, and local tenderness 
over the cartilage attachment may be 
slight or absent. So long, however, as the 
cartilage or a fractured part of it is dis- 
placed, limitation of complete extension 
will persist. On examination it will be 
found that the knee both at ‘rest and in 
weight bearing is held in from 10 to 15 
degrees of flexion, and attempts to secure 
complete extension are resisted and cause 
pain over the cartilages, external or inter- 
nal, and in the popliteal space. If the 
thigh is acutely flexed on the trunk, the 
knee is flexed to a right angle on the thigh 
and torsion movements of the knee are 
made, pain over the internal semilunar 
cartilage can be elicited with internal ro- 
tation if the internal cartilage is displaced 
or fractured and pain over the external 
semilunar cartilage on external rotation if 
that cartilage is involved. One sign of in- 
jury to cartilage which is frequently 
spoken of is “locking.” By “locking” is 
meant a sudden fixing of the knee in a 
partly flexed position so that it cannot be 
extended until it is manipulated. “Lock- 
ing” in this sense is, according to our ex- 
perience, a comparatively rare occurrence. 
“Locking” in the sense that complete ex- 
tension of the knee is impossible occurs in 
practically every case of injury to the in- 
ternal cartilage but is somewhat less con- 
stant with injuries to the external carti- 
lage. The condition, however, should be 
spoken of as “blocking” rather than “lock- 
ing.” In cases of subacute and chronic 
derangement, the patient, in addition to 
the objective symptoms, complains of 
pain in the knee on use, giving way and 
more or less insecurity—all due to the fact 
that the knee is being used in a more or 
less flexed position, with resulting strain, 
irritation and instability. The X-ray evi- 
dence of injury to cartilage will be nega- 
tive. 

Diagnosis —In most cases the diagnosis 
of injury to cartilage is not difficult, 
though frequently it is impossible to make 
a definite statement as to the extent and 
location of the damage. The history of 
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an injury with acute onset of symptoms, 
the characteristic point of tenderness, loss 
of complete extension, and pain and in- 
security in the knee are the most reliable 
diagnostic signs. The derangements of 
the knee which must be ruled out in diag- 
nosing injuries to cartilage are the pres- 
ence of loose bodies, tears of the cruciate 
ligaments and ruptures or strains of the 
internal lateral ligament. The presence of 
loose bodies may be eliminated by X-ray 
examination and the transitory character 
of the symptoms. Tears of the cruciate 
ligament are usually the result of severe 
injury and are accompanied by marked 
instability of the knee, particularly in the 
anterior posterior direction. Injuries to 
the internal lateral ligament give pain 
on the inner side of the knee, but there 
is no blocking of the extension, and the 
tenderness complained of is usually at the 
insertion of the ligament into the internal 
condoyle of the femur and not over the 
cartilage. 

Treatment. —Before I discuss the spe- 
cific treatment of injuries to cartilage, I 
should make one statement as being ap- 
plicable to all derangements of the knee 
joint. After any injury to the knee which 
produces effusion and definite symptoms 
of derangement, the knee should immedi- 
ately be immobilized in extension by a 
plaster cast and should remain immobi- 
lized until the acute symptoms subside. 
Such a cast may be removed in a week 
or ten days, that is, when acute symptoms 
have disappeared, for more complete ex- 
amination and the determination of the 
specific treatment indicated. With such 
a course, the knee joint is placed in the 
most favorable position for healing, what- 
ever the form of injury may be, and the 
complete immobilization thus secured will 
insure the most rapid subsidence of acute 
symptoms and so enable an accurate esti- 
mate of the disturbance present to be 
made at the earliest possible moment. 

The nature of the treatment of injuries 
to cartilage depends on whether the at- 
tack is the initial attack or a recurrence 














Illustration 5.—Manipulation to reduce dis- 

placed internal semilunar cartilage: A, acute 

flexion and external rotation; B, extension 
and external rotation. 


of a former one. Treatment should be 
conservative for an initial injury and in 
the acute stage of any attack and radical 
if disability persists after conservative 
treatment has been given a fair trial or 
if the patient has given a history of re- 
peated derangements. 

Conservative Treatment —The keynote 
of conservative treatment of injuries to 
cartilage is reduction of the displacement 
of the cartilage or of the displaced frag- 
ment if the cartilage is fractured. To 
accomplish these measures when the in- 
ternal semilunar cartilage is involved, the 
thigh should be flexed on the trunk 
acutely and the knee acutely on the thigh. 
The leg should then be abducted and 
rotated outward to increase the space be- 
tween the internal condyle and the up- 
per surface of the tibia. The leg should 
then be brought sharply into extension 
with as complete relaxation of the knee 
as can be obtained (Illustration 5). At 
times an anesthetic may be used with ad- 
vantage to secure the desired relaxation. 


Occasionally several attempts may be 
necessary to secure reduction, proof of 
which is that the knee may be completely 
extended without discomfort or pain. 
With injury to the external cartilage, the 
same maneuver with internal rotation in- 
stead of external rotation should be car- 
ried out. 

After reduction has been secured a 
cast should be applied, extending from 
the upper part of the thigh to just above 
the ankle, and crutches should be used 
for locomotion. The cast should remain 
on a minimum of three weeks. At the 
end of this time it may be bivalved and 
massage and guarded exercise used to re- 
store muscle tone and to build up muscle 
control of the joint. At the end of four 
weeks the knee may be used with a 
bandage support, which support should 
be worn for about another week. A fairly 
satisfactory number of displacements are 
completely cured with this form of 
treatment. Among seventy-three patients 
treated conservatively for an injured car- 
tilage, fifty-nine recovered, nine did not 
recover, and in five cases the outcome 
is unknown. 

If, however, after well-planned con- 
servative measures have been carried out, 
complete extension of the knee cannot be 
secured and disability persists, operative 
treatment is indicated and is usually neces- 
sary for recovery. Also, if after recovery 
with conservative treatment other attacks 
occur, further attempts at conservative 
treatment will probably be unsuccessful 
and removal of the cartilage is indicated. 
With recurrent derangements the injury 
is almost certainly a fracture of the carti- 
lage, and interference with the function 
of the knee joint cannot be overcome by 
any form of conservative management. 
Since experience has shown that most, in- 
juries to the internal semilunar cartilage 
are fractures, it follows that many will 
require removal. 

Injuries to the Internal Lateral Liga- 
ment will be discussed in the November 
issue. 
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The High School Trainers Plan 


in Operation 


HE high school trainers’ plan, as 
outlined in the September issue of 
the Trainers Journal, is being 
adopted by many high schools and by the 
smaller colleges which do not have a regu- 
larly appointed athletic trainer on the 
staff. 

The purpose of the plan is two-fold. 
Coaches with four assistant trainers will 
be relieved of many arduous taping duties. 
More athletes will be taped than was pos- 
sible when the coach had it all to do him- 
self. From the high school student train- 
ers’ point of view, they will be gaining 
valuable and practical information in ad- 
dition to rendering their schools a service. 

It is suggested that high school boys 
who have read about the plan in the Sep- 
tember issue apply to the coach or prin- 
cipal of their school for further informa- 
tion. 


for OcroBER, 1941 


Briefly summed up, the duties of the 
student trainers, under the direct super- 
vision of the coach and school medical 
supervisor, will be as follows: 


‘THE picture shown above is that of 
the first high school trainers’ team 
in the country to start work on the 
High School Trainers Plan. Dr. H. 
E. Farnsworth, medical supervisor, 
Storm Lake, lowa, is shown instruct- 
ing the four high school student 
trainers; Donald Bock, freshman, Rich- 
ard Edwards, junior, LeRoy Eickhoff, 
sophomore and Kenneth Hill, senior 
(reading from left to right). Head 
coach and athletic director Emil 
Klumpar looks on with approval. A. 
E. Ruby, Superintendent, is an inter- 
ested partner in this educational pro- 
— sponsored by the National Ath- 


etic Trainers Association. 


1. Study 


the lessons as outlined in each issue of the 
Trainers Journal which will include diet 
for athletes, protective gear for ankles, 
knees, shoulders, hips, wrists, etc., treat- 
ment of injuries. 2. Assist the coach in the 
weighing in and out of all athletes, or, if 
the coach so desires, take complete charge 
of the weight charts. 3. Assist with the 
proper exercises for each sport. The hard- 
ening-up exercises require much of the 
coach’s time. He will welcome assistants 
who can help with this work. 4. Assist in 
the building of protective equipment. In 
schools where funds are limited, student 
trainers may be of great assistance in the 
matter of constructing protective equip- 
ment. 5. Assume the responsibilities of an 
absolutely clean training room. 

These are some of the duties undertaken 
by America’s No. 1 student training team 
whose picture appears on this page. 
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Training Room Equipment 


1. What to Look for in 
Buying Elastic Bandages 


ITH the wider recognition given 

to the use of elastic bandages of 

the roller type, in the prevention 
and treatment of athletic injuries, it is 
well to have a more complete understand- 
ing of the qualities of such bandages if 
we are to intelligently buy them. 

It is a natural evolution that as soon as 
anything new is found to be valuable 
the market is flooded with articles branded 
“just as good” with price alone as the 
bait for the buyer. Price buying has ever 
been an insidious disease, highly conta- 
gious, and the only loser usually is the 
price buyer himself, unless you should in- 
clude the players who had faith in the 
buyer and were sold short with inadequate 
equipment. 

Elastic bandages of the roller type are 
of estimable value to the coach who finds 
that he must do all the training room 
work for his team, and even the college 
trainers find them of great value for the 
rapid recovery of an injury or in the pre- 
vention of the recurrence of an old injury. 

For discussion’s sake let us divide elas- 
tic bandages into three divisions: first, 
the all-cotton elastic bandage for general 
utility work; second, the greater-tension 
bandage made with lastex yarn for spe- 
cific work; third, the newcomer into this 
field, the elastic adhesive bandage. 

1. Generel! Utility Bandage. This band- 
age is used in the prevention and 
treatment of sprains, strains, joint in- 
juries, muscle injuries, pulled tendons 
and any other ailment requiring firm 
elastic support, coupled with passive 
massage, without danger of cutting off 
circulation. The qualities you should 
look for in this bandage are: 

a—A good body. The bandage should 
be firmly woven and not thin in 
texture. To get good support, the 
body or cross threads should be of 
uniform size cotton thread without 
starch filler, soft enough for com- 
fort and firm enough for good sup- 
port. 

b—Good elasticity. This can only be 
produced when the long threads 
are made of the best grade long 
staple cotton. A certain amount of 
elasticity can be temporarily woven 
into a bandage by using the cheap- 
est short staple cotton yarn. But 
this elasticity will not withstand 
many washings, which of course 
lessens its usefulness. A good all- 
cotton elastic bandage should stand 
repeated washings and launderings 
and still be efficient for a complete 





ONE way in which your editor be- 
lieves that he can be of service 
to you trainers is to keep you informed 
on training room equipment. Last 
month William Dayton listed for us 
what we believe is necessary in a train- 
ing room. We plan to devote a page 
each month in our Trainers Journal 
to equipment. 





school year. 

e—Washability. This factor alone is 
of great importance to the buyer 
of elastic bandages. It must be re- 
membered that to restore the elas- 
ticity in all-cotton elastic band- 
ages it is necessary to wash them or 
subject them to immersion in hot 
water after every use. This is the 
factor that determines whether or 
not there is good quality in the 
bandage. If the bandage is of the 
highest quality (the best buy for 
the user), it should stand repeated 
washings and launderings and give 
satisfactory service throughout a 
full school year. 

d—The advantage of a soft feather 
edge. Notwithstanding claims to 
the contrary, a soft feather edge on 
an all-cotton elastic bandage is of 
great value as it permits an even 
tension throughout the width of the 
bandage without the possibility of 
the edges cutting into the flesh and 
hindering circulation. This feather 
edge, if properly made, also will 
prevent the bandage from raveling 
along the edge. 


e—A standard test for the elasticity 
of a good all-cotton elastic band- 
age is: a thirty-six-inch length of 
the material stretched to seventy- 
two inches and kept stretched for 
one hour should, upon release from 
its stretching, return to fifty-four 
inches in leneth within fifteen min- 
utes. This is a standard test for 
good all-cotton elastic bandages 
and any bandage that you buy 
should be guaranteed to withstand 
this test. 

2. Elastic Bandage Made With Lastex 
Yarn. The elastic bandage made with 
lastex yarn has become a very impor- 
tant factor in the treatment of certain 
injuries. Because of its permanent 
elasticity, due to the lastex yarn, it can 
be used on thighs for Charley-horse, 
pulled tendons, groin injuries, rib in- 
juries and knee injuries. The qualities 
of a good grade bandage of this type 
are: 


a—It must have a compact body or 
cross weave in order to give 
strength to the bandage. There 
is a definite relationship between 
the body or cross weave of this 
type of bandage and the long 
threads or lastex yarn which rela- 
tionship must be of such character 
that, when the bandage is stretched 
to its fullest, it is still compact 
enough to give good support. 

b—A good bandage of this sort should 
be made of lastex yarn as any other 
rubber substance will not with- 
stand boiling, atmospheric expo- 
sure or the deteriorating effects of 
perspiration. There are a lot of 
imitations of lastex yarn on the 
market but none of them will ap- 
proach the permanence of the las- 
tex yarn. The stretch of lastex 
yarn can be controlled so that there 
can be no possibility of cutting off 
circulation, and this factor should 
be inquired about when the coach 
or trainer purchases bandages of 
this type. 

e—The bandage should stand wash- 
ing without bunching; in other 
words, the material after it has 
been washed and dried should pre- 
sent a firm smooth texture. 


. Elastic Adhesive Bandage. The advan- 


tages of elastic adhesive bandages in 
certain phases of prevention and treat- 
ment of athletic injuries have just been 
recognized. Because of its elastic 
qualities, this type of adhesive band- 
age can be molded to fit any joint, 
muscle or bony protuberance of the 
body and will greatly increase the effi- 
ciency of the strapping. In the band- 
aging of knees, shoulders, rib injuries, 
Charley-horse, and pulled tendons it 
is found to be of great value because 
of its elasticity and the very firm sup- 
port that the adhesive mass can give 
to the finished strapping. The qualities 
one should look for in this type of 
bandage are: 
a—An easy stretch. It is necessary, in 
order to get an evenly applied 
bandage with elastic adhesive ma- 
terial, that the material stretch 
easily and come off the roll easily. 
If these qualities are not present 
the trainer will find himself apply- 
ing the bandage much too tightly. 
b—Strong body texture. Unless the 
bandage has strong body texture 
coupled with its easy stretch, you 
will not be able to get good strong 
support, which of course is the rea- 
son for using such a type of band- 
age. The backing of the bandage 
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should be closely woven and have 
all the qualities of the all-cotton 
elastic bandage as discussed above. 

e—Good adhesive qualities. The band- 
age should have sufficiently tacky 
adhesive qualities to insure prompt 
adherence to the skin immediately 
after application, but not too great 
a stickiness to interfere with the 
easy removal of the bandage after 
use. 

d—Quality of materials used in the ad- 
hesive mass. This is of utmost 
concern to the buyer of elastic ad- 
hesive bandage for, unless the man- 
ufacturer can assure you that the 
quality of the materials is of the 
highest, you are very apt to run 
into a great amount of skin irrita- 
tion. In most cases this can be at- 


tributed to cheap resin, cheap 
rubber and other low grade in- 
gredients, which, while it is true 
that they will give you an adhesive 
mass, will cause a great amount of 
skin irritation. These factors should 
be discussed with the manufacturer 
of elastic adhesive bandage in or- 
der to get the assurance that the 
materials used are of the highest 
quality. 

From the above discussion, it can be 
clearly seen that only quality merchandise 
will give the service that should be ex- 
pected of the items used in the field of 
athletic training. If good merchandise is 
purchased originally, the amount of serv- 
ice you get from it will be far cheaper 
than the constant re-buying of inferior 
merchandise. 


2. Infra-Red Lamp Treatments for the Relief 
of Pain in Athletic Injuries 


LMOST every person knows that 
A the sun contributes its benefits to 

the vegetable and animal king- 
doms, and that, without the rays of light, 
something else would have to be created 
to take their place. 

It is generally known that the most 
penetrating ray of the spectrum or visible 
light ray is the infra-red. This ray pro- 
duces heat by the small vibrations that 
penetrate almost every substance which 
it contacts and the heat is produced where 
a light ray is deflected. 

The sun has six other colors that are 
visible to the eye, each one having a differ- 
ent vibration, but it has not been proved 
what value they have to mankind. These 
rays have no great penetration and for 
this reason they are termed surface heat- 
ers in light therapy. 

Heat is a form of energy that we have 
always recognized as a benefit in the re- 
lief of pain. We, therefore, have many 
appliances that have been manufactured 
to produce heat such as the hot water 
bottle, hot water baths, electric pad, elec- 


tric heater, the heat lamp and diathermy. 

Treatments with the infra-red lamp 
have given great satisfaction in athletic 
injuries and will no doubt be used more 
extensively in the future when full com- 
prehension of this harmless appliance and 
of the benefits from its application is at- 
tained. The molecular vibration that is 
brought about by the diathermic effect of 
the infra-red gives a dilation to the tissues 
and an increased blood supply that washes 
away the toxin and brings the tissues back 
to normality quickly. Therefore, we rec- 
ommend infra-red treatments because 
they are simple in application, harmless 
to use and effective and beneficial in re- 
sults. 

Manufacturers of infra-red lamps are 
constantly improving their product. To- 
day, we have on the market a new appli- 
ance, a new infra-red lamp, which filters 
back the rays that are not so penetrating 
and allows none of-the rays below 5,000 
Angstroms to come through the filters. It 
is 95 per cent pure infra-red between 
5,000 and 27,500 Angstroms and allows 











ROLL AWAY YOUR FOOT TROUBLES 





LANG FOOT AND ARCH NORMALIZER 


of Washington, R 1 


For use after a foot or ankle injury, when proper time arrives for 
exercise. Now adopted for training room equipment by Universities 
of: Alabama, Georgia, Mississippi, Detroit, Kansas, Texas, Pennsy!- 
vania, Toledo, Mercer, Harvard, Ohio State, Oklahoma, Georgia Tech, 
San Jose, St. Benedicts, U. S. Military Academy, L. 8. U., State College 
Poly. Inst., Nott Terrace High School, 





Edinburg High School, Washington Redskins Pro. Football Club. 
Price, Ten Dollars. Mail order or send for free circular literature to: 


TRAINER’S JOURNAL 


Iowa City, Iowa 





LEE JENSEN'S 


PUT IT ON AND 


LET THEM PLAY! 

A properly strapped application of 
Lee Jensen’s Hot Pack Ointment 
generates PLENTY OF HEAT for 
24 hours. It has a balanced quan- 
tity of local anodynes to help re- 
duce pain. Applied to sprains, 
strains, charleyhorses (contusions), 
it relieves pain, lets muscles relax, 
enables players to forget minor in- 
juries and play their best game. 
Ask any of the leading trainers who 
have used Lee Jensen’s Hot Pack 
Ointment for more than a decade. 
If your Sporting Goods Supply 
House cannot supply it, order di- 
rect. $1.25 per 4 lb. jar. $3.50 per 
1 lb. jar. Cash in advance or C.O.D. 
with money back guarantee if not 
fully satisfied. 


CHATTANOOGA PHARMACAL CO. 
1402 MANUFACTURERS ROAD 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 








SUM RAY LAMP 


95°% pure infra-red 
Penetrates 


2 Inches 
in 20 
? Minutes. 


Used in athletics by the 
leading colleges and uni- 
versities: University of 
Michigan, University of 
Oregon, University of Mis- 
souri, University of Detroit, 
Butler University, Cornell 
University, Wabash Col- 
lege, N. Y. State College, 
Cortland, N. J. State Col- 
lege, Montclair, Mississippi 
State College and many 
other colleges and high 
schools throughout 
the United States. 








Inquire of your 
Athletic or Medical Supply Dealer 
or write direct to us. 
SUM PRODUCTS CO. 
14408 Grand River Avenue 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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but 5 per cent of the full production of 
the element of those Angstroms above 
27,500 to 120,000 to come through the fil- 
ters producing a mild surface heating. 
This gives a very satisfactory appliance 
for a person to use and makes it possible 
for him to use it a sufficient length of time 
to acquire heat deep into the fascia simi- 
lar to a mild diathermia. 

This new appliance when used thirty 
inches from the field of application will 
penetrate approximately two inches in 
twenty minutes and there is no danger of 
over-heating, burning, or blistering regard- 
less of length of treatment. It has been 
found very beneficial to hold the heat in 
the area of ankle and knee joints following 
a fifteen-minute treatment with a diather- 
mia machine, but it must not be used too 
close. Many people have the tendency 
to use this appliance too close for the rea- 
son that it produces such a strong pure 
infra-red ray that penetrates through the 
sensatory nerves, which are on the surface, 
without giving the sensation of a burning 
or heated effect. 

Many trainers find uses for infra-red 


radiation in addition to the treatment of 


injuries. Infra-red radiation may be used 
for abscesses, burns, colds, headaches, 
laryngitis and infections. These treat- 
ments should be given only upon advice 
of the medical supervisor of the institu- 
tion—Eprror’s Nore. 


Tape Topics 


HE column Tape Topics, as announced 

for the October issue of the Trainers 
Journal, is short because of limited space. 
Questions for this column should be sent 
to the Athletic Trainers Office, Iowa City, 
Iowa. 

Question: I have been instructed by 
those close to the athletic department in 
our high school never to use heat in the 
treatment of athletic injuries. What is 
your opinion of this method? 

Answer: The consensus of trainers who 
are members of the N. A. T. A. feel that 
they would be greatly handicapped if they 
could not use heat of some type in the 
treatment of certain injuries. It is true 
that heat should never be applied for at 
least forty-eight hours after the injury so 
as to prevent the recurrence of a hem- 
orrhage. 

Question: I have a boy with a very 
bad knee, the knee having been hurt while 
playing football. Is it possible to pur- 
chase a manufactured knee brace that will 
permit using the boy in athletic contests? 

Answer: It is possible to purchase well- 
built manufactured knee pads. I would 
advise inquiring of your sporting goods 
dealer. 

QUESTION : 
my boys seemed to perspire a lot. 


During early fall practice 
Is it 


true they are losing too much salt from 
their bodies in this manner? 

Answer: It is very true that salt defi- 
ciency is something that you have to 
watch out for. It is advisable to admin- 
ister salt tablets, but first consult your 
medical adviser or school physician. 

Question: During the regular athletic 
season my boys are bothered with ath- 
lete’s foot. Could you advise me what 
preventative could be used to do away 
with this bothersome disease? 

Answer: The first thing that must be 
done to cure athlete’s foot is to disinfect 
your showers and dressing rooms scientifi- 
cally, at the same time treating your boys 
with one of several very fine powders or 
chemicals now on the market. Every ath- 
lete should powder his feet immediately 
after taking his shower. This will keep 
the feet dry and will not promote the 
growth of the fungus, known as athlete’s 
foot. 

The membership cards for the National 
Athletic Trainers Association will be 
mailed the second week in October. I am 
late with them because the new member- 
ships have been coming in so fast I could 
not take care of them and the other work 
that is necessary in the publishing of a 
Journal. Brix FRey. 











Soothing - Decongestive - Repair promoting - 


For Treating Tackle Shoulders 


A simple effective way to speed return to action 


Coaches and trainers are constantly faced with 
the problem of keeping first-string men in prime 
playing condition. Very often such injuries as 
tackle shoulders, sore or bruised muscles, abra- 
sions, strains or sprains can be successfully treated 
by the prompt application of a hot dressing of 
ANTIPHLOGISTINE—developed more than half a 
century ago and now widely used as a first aid in 
bringing athletes with common injuries back to 


fighting trim. 


The Denver Chemical Mfg. Co., 163 Varick St., New York City 


eep a supply on hand for emergencies 
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are MAKING THE MOST OF PLAYTIME, 
Gostered by The Athletic Institute 


During the years that the Athletic Goods Industry has maintained The Athletic 
Institute as a non-profit organization to aid in the development of sports activities 
for recreation, millions of Americans have found new pleasures and better health 


by participating in sports during their leisure time. 


These sports promotions, now coupled with the activities of The American 


Legion and the N.C.A.A. in the showing of the color sound movie, “MAKE 
THE MOST PLAYTIME!”, have been made possible by the Athletic Goods 


Manufacturers who support The Athletic Institute. 


These member firms are identified by this insignia—it is the Pridemark of an 
industry. We urge you to look for it and to co-operate with those who are 


co-operating with us. 





The Athletic Institute issues a series of bulletins on the 
organization, administration, financing, officiating, coach- 
ing and supervision of baseball. Also, how to construct 
tennis courts, instruction for tennis schools and tips for 
amateurs by well-known stars. Send for free bulletin list. 





Style A 


The ball that feels like a 
basket ball. Covered with 
the same grade of Gun- 
nison leather that has 
been used for years in 
the best stitched balls. 
A very tough ball that 
will hold its size and 
shape. 


Our Style ace 
Basket Ball No. 1 Basket Ball 


Same center as Style A, covered Is National 
with good grade of Gunnison Federation 


leather. Approved. 


Basket Ball No. 2 


Covered with good grade of pebble 
grained cowhide. 


Basket Ball No. 3 


Covered with good grade of pebble 
grained split cowhide. 


JOHN T. RIDDELL, Inc. 


1259 N. WOOD STREET lite Ucleome SS), felis 








GOING 
GOING 
ALMOST 
GONE 


Lambert’s 


Practical 
Basketball 


ATHLETIC 
JOURNAL PUBLISHING CO. 
6858 GLENWOOD—CHICAGO 


A Basketball Clinic 
for Spectators 


By Louis A. Zara 


Director of Athletics and Basketball Coach 
Cato-Meridian Central School, 
Cato, New York 


ANY parts of the country spon- 
sor baseball and football schools 
regularly, but basketball clinics 


are seldom featured. Judged by the num- 
ber of participants and spectators, basket- 
ball is the world’s most popular game 
Most of this interest is due to the natural 
action which the game provides. ‘There is 
much behind these thrills, however, with 
which the average spectator is not famil- 
iar. A basketball clinic properly staged 
for the spectator will present an insight 
into the techniques and methods which 
precede and produce the high lights of 
the game. The term, “clinic,” should not 
be thought of solely as confined to rules 
interpretation, and officiating. As such, 
clinics are interesting to coach, player, and 
official but not at all attractive to the 
average spectator. 

The spectator of basketball is limited 
in his knowledge and understanding of the 
game. Since attendance at games is im- 
portant and desirable to all concerned, 
means should be developed to give the 
spectator a better understanding of the 
game through interesting and colorful 
clinics. Since basketball is but fifty years 
old, it is the duty of every coach to ad- 
vance it in every way possible. Schools 
may promote, not only intense interest in 
the game by simplifying and explaining 
its intricate phases for the average spec- 
tator but also good sportsmanship, appre- 
ciation of good play, and an understanding 
of the duties of officials. 

Here at Cato-Meridian we have con- 
ducted two spectator or fan basketball 
clinics. The term show might more ap- 
propriately be used, for that is just what 
our spectator clinics proved to be. Rural 
people as a general thing, do not see many 
different teams engage in basketball, and, 
as a result of the clinics held in our gym- 
nasium, the attitude of the people of our 
community toward basketball has com- 
pletely changed from one of apathy to one 
of intense interest. 

During the past two years, the services 
of the dynamic and friendly Clair Bee 
and his famous Long Island University 
Blackbirds have been secured to conduct 
our spectator clinic. Coach Bee is noted 
for his sense of humor, showmanship and 
uncanny knowledge of the game. The 
clinics that he conducts prove educational, 
interesting and exciting. 











My first attempt to sponsor a basket- 
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ball clinie was in 1938 at the Patchogue, 
Long Island, High School. A capacity 
crowd filled the gymnasium; four hun- 
dred of those present were coaches and 
players from all parts of Long Island. 


In April of 1940, Coach Bee and the | 
Long Island University basketball team | 
came to Cato-Meridian, Cato, New York, | 


to dedicate the opening of our new school 
gymnasium. Over twelve hundred people 
attended this event. Six hundred of these 
were coaches and players, traveling, in 
some instances, as far as one hundred and 
fifty miles. 
fans who had never seen any phase of 
basketball before were on hand and have 
been enthusiastic fans ever since. 


Again this year, March 29, 1941, Cato- | 
Meridian Central School sponsored a bas- | 
Coach Clair Bee and his | 


ketball clinic. 
players returned at the request of coaches, 
players and fans in this general section. 


Over one thousand attended this demon- | 


stration; five hundred of whom were play- 
ers and coaches. 
The staging of a spectator clinic, al- 


though entailing much work was interest- 
It must be 


ing. At least, I found it so. 
carefully planned and promoted. It is a 
wise policy to win the good-will of all 
coaches possible and to interest them, at 
the outset, by soliciting their suggestions. 


They are invariably enthusiastic and will- | 


ing to help. 

The advertising must be carefully 
planned. Letters should be sent inter- 
ested coaches, enclosing stamped-addressed 
envelopes or postal cards for convenience 
in replying. Personal calls should be 


made on coaches, sportswriters and sports | 


commentators. Letters should be sent to 
organized clubs, church leagues, town 
teams and all schools within a reasonable 
radius. We used many circulars, heralds, 
and posters and found them an effective 
means of advertising. Follow-up stories 
in local and other newspapers were also 
helpful. Coaches were invited as guests. 
Invariably the coach brought a squad of 
his boys. 

The program covering the style of play 
employed by Long Island University and 
other outstanding teams, lasted two hours 
and thirty minutes. Coach Bee explained 
his theories and practical views of the 
game with the assistance of his players 
who clearly illustrated his style of set 
shooting, drills, dribbling, ball-handling, 
defensive and offensive maneuvers and 
general and individual team play. Many 
of the practice drills were filled with hu- 
morous situations, and the entire program 
was fast and full of pep. The fans liked 
this type of program. At the completion 
of the demonstration, 16 mm. movies were 
shown of several Madison Square Garden 
games. 

Plans for the clinic had to be made sev- 
eral months in advance. The advertising 
had a continuity and regular releases con- 
cerning the number of reservations re- 
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Many townspeople and rural | 


Keds Sports 
Is Working 
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Head of Keds 
Sports Dept. 
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Comet 
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Keds 


Six Man 
Football 
Keds 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 Sixth Avenue * New York, N. Y. 








FUNDAMENTALS \| 


OF 
BASKETBALL 
Joseph Daher & Clair Bee 
send $1.50 to 
JOSEPH G. DAHER 
Morris Harvey Col., Charleston, W. Va. 4 














BOXING RINGS - MATS 


A complete portable boxing 
ting designed for school use. 
Set up or removed in few 
minutes. well constructed con- 
forms to all rules low - price. 
Send for full information. 
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1941 NOTES 


Indiana Basketball Coaching School 
featuring the lectures, diagrams and plays of 


* BUD FOSTER, coach of the Uni- 


versity of Wisconsin, National Cham- 


pions of 1941, 


* FLOYD BAKER, coach of Martin's 
Ferry, Ohio, high school champions of 


1941, 
* A. L. TROUT, coach of Centralia, 


Illinois, high school, are now ready for 
distribution. 

Send $1.50 to 

CLIFF WELLS 


BERRY BOWL Logansport, Indiana 
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Mc ARTHUR 
TOWELS 


Score Again! | 


Year after year, McArthur Towels 
win the enthusiastic acclaim of ath- 
letes in high schools, colleges and 
universities! Athletes like these 
strong, extra-sturdy towels... and 
school buyers appreciate the extra 
long service they get from Mc- 
Arthur quality towels. The Mc- 
Arthur line includes Super-Gym, 
Super-Turk and Turkish towels, 
and Velva-Terry Bath Robes. Write 
for complete description and prices. 


FOR PRICES AND THE 
McARTHUR SCHOOL 
TOWEL PLAN 








* y, 
GEO. McARTHUR & SONS 


BARABOO, WIS. 








we Repr E. P. Finigan, 314 12th St., 
San Francisco 





| certain expenses to be met. 


ceived, coaches expected to be present, 
ete., were mailed out. 

Cato-Meridian has a population of ap- 
proximately seven hundred people, yet 
our clinic drew over one thousand; sev- 
eral hundred more were unable to attend 
because our gymnasiums could not ac- 
commodate them. 

Our programs were planned as non- 
profit functions. There were, however, 
To cover 
these, we charged thirty-five cents general 
admission, while players from various 
schools were admitted for fifteen cents. 
Coaches were admitted free. The demand 


| for seats was so great that many local 
| merchants and townspeople suggested, in 


fact, demanded, and set a price of fifty 
cents for reserved seats. Three hundred 
and fifty seats were reserved and sold 
out a week before the date of the clinic. 

Clinics such as our spectator clinic may 


| be sponsored by individual schools or as a 


| schools. 





co-operative affair by league member 
Coaches should take the initia- 
tive in promoting the clinics, as it is nec- 
essary that they be kept out of the hands 
of “Professional Promoters.” Coaches 
may co-ordinate the program, but the 
general work should be carried on by 
school clubs. At Cato the varsity club 


and the athletic association sponsored the 
clinics. Our Tri-County league has de- 
cided to have our league sponsor basket- 
ball clinics in the future. Optimistic 
league officials are now working on plans 
for bigger and better clinics. The schools 
represented in this league are Cato- 
Meridian, Hannibal, Port Byron, Fair 
Haven, and Red Creek. 


A Spectator Clinic May Teach 
Good Sportsmanship 


The success of a spectator clinic depends 
much on the kind of program presented 
We should get away from the technical 
aspects of the game such as we find in the 
discussions at clinics arranged especiall) 
for coaches. Spectators enjoy a demon- 
stration game and hearing about game in- 
cidents from an entertaining speaker. 
We were surprised to find so much en- 
thusiasm among the spectators at the 
showing of the films. 

A spectator clinic may do much to im- 
prove the sportsmanship in a community 
If points from the demonstration game 
and the games shown in the films can be 
brought out in an interesting way to ex- 
plain to the spectator some of the decisions 
that officials make, spectator sportsman- 
ship will be greatly improved. 


The Passing Attack 


(Continued from page 30) 


make them put them there in practice. 

Some men catch passes while diving for 
five or ten feet. Some can catch them 
when the ball is seemingly out of possible 
reaching distance above the head ‘or to 
the front. Some will take the ball away 
from a group of three of the opposition 
who had equal chances with them. As ex- 
pressed by one of the better known coaches 
of the country, “Pass reception is 75 per 
cent determination, 25 per cent technique.” 
The technique should be developed with 
determination. Pass! Pass! PASS!, un- 
til it becomes natural to all concerned. 
It should .be an inflexible rule with the 
end and around the field that a pass 
touched must be a pass caught. 

Through constant practice in catching 
passes and in scrimmage through pass 
plays, ground-work is laid for the passing 
attack on the day of the game. Further 
ground-work is laid through the running 
attack of the first plays of the game be- 
fore the first pass is thrown. It is laid 
by every successful play that the offense 
runs. Every play gaining through or 
around the line will draw the defense 
tighter, closer to the line, and closer to 
the center of the playing field, and open 
the air for passes. For this reason it is 
doubly important to the offensive scheme 
of things that the end learn to block be- 
fore he is permitted to catch passes. 

In addition to setting up passes by a 


running attack, the end can further set 
up the passing attack by keeping the de- 
fensive backs completely at sea as to his 
intentions when leaving the line of scrim- 
mage to block the secondary or to receive 
a pass, and when acting as a decoy for 
other pass receivers. 

The end should never vary his stance 
in such a way as to telegraph intentions 
to the opponent. This is particularly true 
of the end on pass plays. If the defense 
is forewarned through a change in the 
stance of the end or back, the chance of 
completion of a pass is greatly lessened. 
Once warned, the defense no longer has 
to play for both pass and run, but can 
concentrate on stopping the passing at- 
tack, a much easier task. Further, the man 
unintelligent enough to warn the defense 
through break in stance will not be very 
dangerous as he will not outsmart the de- 
fensive backs and get loose for the pass. 

If every pass looks like a running play, 
passes will be easier to complete. And 
if every decoy will work harder when pull- 
ing defense to the side to form a hole for 
another receiver than when catching 4 
pass himself, the receiver will be in the 
clear and a successful passing attack will 
result. A successful passing attack will do 
much toward opening up the defense for 
the running attack to function to fuller 
efficiency. 

Aside from aiding in prevention of in- 
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terceptions, completion of passes, and 
opening up the running attack, the end 
will find deceptive tactics an aid in block- 
ing. For, if the defense thinks that he 
is coming across for a pass, it is much 
easier to lure him into blocking position. 
Likewise if the back is ready to dodge a 
block, he is not in ideal position to pro- 
tect against a pass. 

It is often wise for the end to make a 
fake at blocking, or actually partially 
block the tackle before going out for a 
pass. The backs will watch the strong-side 
end for the key to their play on the de- 
fense. If he blocks they will diagnose the 
play asa run. After first glance they will 
turn their attention to someone else. Such 
tactics as those mentioned in the opening 
of this paragraph will often throw the de- 
fense completely off guard. Never let the 
defense know what you will do on the of- 
fense. In summary of the passing attack 
and the end; learn to catch, or for the 
coach, teach catching the ball, teach and 
learn acting, learn and teach the breaks to 
avoid backs, and learn co-operation with 
the receiver. 


You Cannot Stand in the 
Way of Progress 


(Continued from page 28) 


ing the first season when they were legal- 
ized proves them to be satisfactory in 
every respect.”—Commander L. 8. Perry, 
United States Naval Academy. 

These are representative of the com- 
ments which have been made by those 
who have given the new backboards a fair 
trial. 


Looking Backward 


Every change in any of the major 
sports has resulted in much discussion and 
in many cases much early criticism. Open- 
minded discussion represents a healthy 
condition. In five years or ten years from 
now, basketball men will be wondering 
why there was any doubt about the desir- 
ability of eliminating waste space on the 
backboard. The fan-shaped backboard 
has already been accepted so widely that 
there seems no good reason why any in- 
dividual or group of individuals should 
question the motives or judgment of those 
who have been progressive enough to 
assist with the experimentation and to 
make it possible for this item of equip- 
ment to be legally used. Its ultimate use 
is inevitable and it is desirable that the 
transition be made as soon as possible. 
Practically all new gymnasiums are being 
equipped with the new type backboard 
and progressive coaches and directors will 
improve playing conditions by making the 
transition to the fan-shaped backboard as 
soon as it is feasible. 
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V OIT—THE ORIGINAL 
RUBBER-COVERED SOFT BALL 
Voit pioneered and developed the 
Rubber-Covered Soft Ball to its 


present point of perfection. Accept 


het 


VOIT REGULATION 
ATHLETIC BALLS 
Voit was First Rubber-Covere 
Athletic Ball with Form-Bilt Center 
First with Rubbeg-Covered Fabric 
Construction. First with All-Rubber 
Valve. Specify Voit Regulation Rut 
ber-Covered Athletic Balls 
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FAIRPLAY 1.1942 


NEW! 
BETTER! 
LOW COST! 


The finest, most ctiv board ever built, 
by the largest manufacturer in the field. Models 
from $85 up. Order early; send postcard today 
for new catalog. 


FAIR PLAY MFG. CO. 
Dept. J Des Moines, lowa 




















BEST FOR TEAMS! 


KAHNFAST 
ATHLETIC 
FABRICS 


KAHNFAST IRONSIDE 
FOOTBALL TWILL 





es 
KAHNFAST SATINS 











KAHNFAST ATHLETIC FABRICS 
444 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
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Gor Our 
Readers 


who wish to save their Ath- 
letic Journals — Order our 
convenient container of spe- 
cial construction which will 
enable you to preserve your 
Journals in an orderly and 
convenient manner at a very 
low cost. These containers 
sell for exact cost or $.25 
apiece. Each will hold one 
year’s copies. 








STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 

MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY 
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Football in Junior High School— 
Yes and No 


By Howard G. Mundt 
Ward Junior High School, University City, Missouri 


HE controversy regarding football 
in the junior high school has been 
going on for years and will most 
likely continue for years. I have been 
coaching junior high school football the 
past five years and have made a few ob- 
servations, pro and con, during that time. 

Conducted properly, football is a good 
activity for junior high school boys. It 
seems, from my experience, that many 
junior high schools try to follow, in ath- 
letics, the pattern of the senior high 
school. There is too much “cut-throat” 
competition, even in junior high schools, 
the aim being only victory in many in- 
stances, rather than an emphasis on 
sportsmanship or on the idea of play for 
its own sake. 

I feel that there is a place in the pro- 
gram for the superior athlete to derive 
satisfaction by competing with other supe- 
rior athletes. I believe in such compe- 
tition, provided other individuals are not 
being deprived of the privilege of par- 
ticipation in some other activity. The 
weakness of many after-school programs 
is that games and athletics are not varied 
so that all who wish may participate reg- 
ularly in some activity. It takes con- 
tinuous practice to develop a junior high 
school football team, and, because of that, 
some other phase of the physical educa- 
tion program may suffer. 

If all boys who wish to play football 


could play interscholastically or intra- 
murally, the football program could be a 
success. It seems, however, that the in- 
tramural program usually suffers, due 
many times to lack of play space or coach- 
ing aid. 

Is the average junior high school boy 
physiologically fit to play football? There 
are answers to both sides of that question. 
If the teams are average in size, age, etc., 
then competition will be more or less 
equal. Many times, however, boys of un- 
equal classification are pitted against each 
other in the desire for victory. Studies 
indicate that the greatest period of growth 
for boys is between the ages of eleven and 
fifteen. The junior high school boy is in 
that classification. It is important, then, 
that we, in the junior high schools watch 
for the proper type of opposition and 
guard against too strenuous practice ses- 
sions. 

I believe that there are many valuable 
learnings in the so-called varsity sports, 
and the habits resulting from such physi- 
cal effort are important. Almost any 
group sport is helpful to the average boy 
and girl. All should have the opportunity 
to participate. 

Are we letting our varsity sports take 
precedence over all other activities, or are 
we administering a well-rounded program, 
taking into consideration the needs and 
capacities of our students? 


A Survey of Preliminary 
Football Training 


By Elmer Huhta 
Hoquiam, Washington, High School 


IGH school football has made 

great strides in the past decade. 

During the period of rapid 
growth many problems have been faced 
and successfully worked out. Academic 
and age eligibility, medical supervision, 
improved equipment, better trained 
coaches and many other advances may be 
noticed. 

Additional training, other than that re- 
ceived during the actual football season, 
has long been advocated by coaches. The 
sport is one of the most difficult to coach. 
Coming as it does at the start of the fall 
term, there is hardly sufficient time for 
a coach to do a thorough job. A large 
number of candidates appear in many 
schools; many positions are to be filled; 
substitutes are to be selected; and there 


is much individual work that can be done 
only on the practice field. The other 
major sport seasons overlap, allowing an 
athlete to turn out for basketball, for 
instance, while football is still in progress. 
To allow the boys, and the spectators, to 
receive the most benefits from the game, 
it is necessary, I believe, that some form 
of preliminary training be given to the 
players. 

This problem has been met in the dil- 
ferent states in various ways. To ac- 
quire a perspective on preliminary train- 
ing the athletic boards of each of the 
states (Washington excepted) were polled. 
They all were anxious to co-operate and 
interested in the collective findings. 

The questionnaire carried the following 
items: 
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1. Are there rules governing spring 
football practice in your state? 

2. Does your state completely ban 
spring practice in high school? 

3. In ease of a rule banning spring 
football, is there time given in the fall 
before school is officially started for train- 
ing and conditioning? 

4. If an early start is permissible, how | 
many days are given for it? 

5. When does your football season be- wave oF 


gin and end in the fall? [ante 
6. If your plan is in any way different 
and not covered by these questions, please A 
explain. ae s 
7. Do you wish a copy of this report? ¥ are 
Of the forty-seven questionnaires sent ‘for 
out, all but those going to Arkansas, Mis- 
sissippi and Massachusetts were filled out 
promptly and returned. 
The report reveals that 80 per cent 
of the states allow preliminary training. | 
Thirty states reported that spring train- | Ay! 4 9 
ing is allowed. Those states are: Mon- | 
tana, Florida, Minnesota, Missouri, Iowa, | nner. FABRICS 
Nevada, Illinois, Louisiana, Maine, South | RERS 
Carolina, Alabama, Texas, Wisconsin, | 
North Carolina, Rhode Island, Vermont, ett a HIGH sco 
Tennessee, California, South Dakota, In- 
diana, Colorado, New Mexico, Wyoming, | Season after Season 
New Hampshire, Oklahoma, Kentucky, | 
Georgia, Ohio, Arizona and Connecticut. 
Fourteen reports showed that spring 
training is banned in the following states: It's no coincidence that Skinner's 
Utah, Virginia, Delaware, West Virginia, Fabrics score highest with the 
New Jersey, Michigan, Nebraska, Kansas, coaches who turn out polished, 
North Dakota, Oregon, Idaho, New York, smoothly-functioning teams. They are 


Pennsylvania and Washington. proud of their team's performance 
High school football is prohibited in | ...and proud of its appearance. So, 
Maryland. | when they order uniforms they 
Five of the fourteen states banning | choose the smartest, brightest, best- 
spring training allow preliminary prac- looking fabrics available...and most 


tice before the start of the fall term. | of them have been choosing Skinner's 
They are: Virginia, West Virginia, Ne- for years. 


braska, North Dakota and Pennsylvania. | : are 3 
Thirteen of the states that allow spring | If you are interested in having your 

training also favor preliminary fall prac- team look its best, remember to 

tice. They are: Indiana, New Mexico, specify Skinner's Fabrics when you 

California, Montana, Wyoming, New order uniforms. 

Hampshire, Georgia, Iowa, South Dakota, 


Tennessee, Vermont, Nevada and Minne- Skinner's 8217 : A sturdy rayon face 
sota. 


i ic. tandard satin for basketball uniforms. 

pera ge aagerieape oom See ay roo ry pve oar f brilliant, eye-catching colors. All 
answering the poll allow either spring or Comes in a broad range o ° 
preliminary fall training, or both. To me, A fast vat dyes. 
the most important fact is the predomi- 
nance of early fall practice. Eleven of 
the states (Virginia, West Virginia, Ne- back fabric — chosen first by the U. 2 Government for para- 
braska, North Dakota, Pennsylvania, chute troop uniforms. Exceptionally rugged material. In a wide 
New Mexico, Montana, Wyoming, South range of fast vat dye colors. *Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
Dakota, Nevada and Minnesota) permit * 
coaches to begin their training one week 
before the opening of school. Indiana 
and Iowa allow a ten-day start. Cali- 
fornia, New Hampshire, Georgia, Tennes- 
see and Vermont do not have restrictions, 
although in Vermont fall training usually 
is limited to one week. Summer camps 
are allowed in Georgia. 

Of the thirty states favoring spring 
football training, some have had, or will Fourth Avenue at 17th Street » New York City 
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have, referendums on its necessity. Florida 
and Montana schools voted it out at one 
time but brought it back the next year. 
Wisconsin and Texas schools will vote 
this fall; in Texas the feeling is that it 
will be retained. 

Sentiment in Colorado, Wyoming and 
Kentucky is against such training. Ken- 
tucky still retains the privilege. In Iowa 
and California there is talk of banning 
spring football. Spring training was 
voted out in Washington early this year 
after much discussion. At that time there 
was a strong opinion for early fall prac- 
tice. In Oklahoma thirty days are al- 
lowed for practice. Louisiana has three 
weeks. Alabama has three weeks in Jan- 
uary, February and March. Minnesota 
and Florida insist on no outside games 
during the spring. 

I realize that conditions are not the 
same in all the states. Climatic differ- 
ences, industrial problems, particularly 
seasonal occupations, and the variance in 
popularity of other sports all must be con- 
sidered. 

The athletic boards in 80 per cent of 
the states believe that preliminary prac- 
tice is necessary. I am sure that the 
average football coach does not wish to 
be arbitrary about the matter. In many 
instances, especially in the smaller schools, 
he is in charge also of other phases of the 
athletic program. Preliminary training 


should be scheduled when it least inter- 
feres with other sports, but, at the same 
time, it should be held when the most 
good can be accomplished. 

Spring training is of little value if play- 
ers who will be active the next season 
are unable to attend practices because of 
participation in other sports. Therefore, 
in those cases, an early fall training pe- 
riod would be the solution. Ohio has 
met this problem by allowing those 
schools that do not feel they can accom- 
plish the work during the spring to start 
August twentieth. 

There was an attempt made to see if 
any correlation was noticeable in regard 
to accidents where preliminary: training 
was allowed and where it was banned. Un- 
fortunately there was little information 
gathered on this unusual situation. 

Fundamentals are a major part of pre- 
liminary training. It has been found that, 
when an athlete is not grounded in the 
fundamentals of a sport, he is more sus- 
ceptible to injuries and his health and 
well-being are impaired. 

In conclusion I wish to thank all those 
who co-operated in this survey. If any 
state is benefited from the report the 
credit should be shared by all. The pri- 
mary aim of coaches and administrators 
is to give our athletes the best of train- 
ing and protection. It is with this thought 
that I offer my report. 


Football Coaches! Teach Them. Do Not 
Merely Tell Them 


(Continued from page 20) 


contingencies which might arise during a 
game, it certainly is good coaching tech- 
nique to allow various boys to act as cap- 
tains and to make decisions during prac- 
tice games or scrimmages. In this situ- 
ation much telling will enter the picture, 
but it can be supplemented and, at times, 
evaluated by giving the acting captains 
opportunities to make decisions under 
conditions which approximate game con- 
ditions. 


Good Coaching Demands 
Resourceful Teaching 


The suggestions listed above are by no 
means intended to be complete. I have 
not tried to list all the possible situations 
in which teaching can be effectively sub- 
stituted for telling. Neither have I listed 
the more obvious situations in which tell- 
ing alone is ridiculous. Every experi- 
enced coach appreciates the fact that he 
cannot substitute telling a kicker to get 
his punts off fast for drills in which he 
is rushed by defensive men, and in which 
he learns effectively the necessity for 
speed in getting away his kicks. Similar 
drills must be applied to passers, ete. I 
have made an attempt to list some of the 


+ 


less obvious situations often left solely to 
telling, in which teaching technique can 
be employed much more effectively. 

The resourceful coach will see many 
situations in which he can enhance his 
teaching technique through the learning 
situations which he sets up for his play- 
ers. In my opinion, the older, experi- 
enced coaches do not have a monopoly 
upon teaching devices in making good 
football teams: Recently, while watching 
a practice session of one of our top-rank- 
ing professional teams, I was surprised 
because the coach continually talked 
when he might have taught much more 
effectively. He was having an offensive 
drill in pass catching. The potential re- 
ceivers were running down field and cut- 
ting at an angle too deep to satisfy the 
coach. The coach was standing in de- 
fensive territory about thirty yards deep, 
while the players were supposed to cut 
fifteen yards down the field. The coach 
continued to tell the potential pass re- 
ceivers to cut sooner, when he might have 
taught them quite easily, by taking his 
own position fifteen yards from the line 
of scrimmage and by making the players 
cut when they reached a point parallel to 
him. In this situation, simply moving 
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one’s own position fifteen yards and hav- 
ing the players see at a glance what is 
wanted, would have been the difference 
between telling and teaching. 

There are countless opportunities to 
substitute teaching tactics for telling in 
our football coaching. The resourceful 
coach who appreciates the fact that the | 
jearner learns to do by doing, will utilize 
these opportunities to make his coaching 
more effective and his football teams more 
successful. 





The Athletic Coach and 
the Community Health 
Program 


(Continued from page 17) 


they should know that it must be thor- 
oughly dried before they go outdoors, es- 
pecially in the winter. Wet hair pro- 
motes colds and dry scalps. By all means, 
it is the coach’s duty to promote all dress- 
ing room sanitation and cleanliness possi- 
ble. Herein lies one big secret of health. 

The importance of individual towels 
should be stressed. “Cleanliness begins 
in the dressing room and develops on the 
floor or field,” is a well-known motto, but 
some of us may question the development 
of cleanliness on the floor when we see 
a common towel pushed across the floor 
for five boys to use, and one bottle from 
which they all sip water. To prevent this 
condition for my basketball team last win- 
ter, I secured the aid of the Industrial 
Arts Department and a_ small four- 
wheeled cart was made with various com- 
partments in it. In this cart we placed 
a box of towel-sized Kleenex tissues, a wa- 
ter container, paper cups, smelling salts, 
etc. The Kleenex towels took care of the 
common towel problem, and a boy want- 
ing a drink poured water from the con- 
tainer into the paper cup, and placed the 
used cup in the waste compartment cf the 
cart. We always sterilized the water con- 
tainer and washed the entire cart with 
soap and hot water before each contest. 

he coach should strive to insure pro- 
vision for proper health equipment in his 
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athletic budget. All athletic teams should 
have proper warm-up clothes, and when a 
player is taken from a contest hot and 
sweaty, he should be put in proper cloth- 
ing. The coach must impress upon his 
boys the necessity for not cooling off too 
soon after getting hot. We all know how 
easily colds may be contracted from this. 
The coach can render a great service to 
community health by promoting and in- 
sisting upon a broad intramural program. 
Through this program the student learns 
such games as tennis, golf, archery, hand- | 
ball, swimming, etc., all of which will fur- 
nish diversions for him as an adult at a 
time when participation in such sports has 
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have discovered how to prevent Athlete’s Foot. 
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much community health significance. 
The Need of Proper Diet 


The athletic coach performs a valuable 
community health function when he 
teaches proper training and diet to his 
boys. Training and conditioning are 
merely healthful living, and include proper 
eating and resting habits. The coach 
should always advise his boys to get be- 
tween eight and ten hours of sleep every 
night in a well-ventilated room. He 
should advise them on what to eat. An 
athlete should have about 3500 to 4000 
calories per day in his diet. It should 
contain all the vitamins, and be well bal- 
anced. The coach should always advise 
his boys to omit from their diet rich fats 
and to eat plenty of carbohydrates. The 
boys should be told to include in their 
daily diet proteins, starches, carbohy- 
drates, fats (not in excess), mineral mat- 
ter and vitamins. All of the above will be 
furnished in a diet that contains whole 
grain cereals, eggs, meat, a quart of milk 
a day, raw fruits, green vegetables such as 
spinach and lettuce, citrus fruits, bread, 
butter, leafy vegetables and cooked vege- 
tables such as potatoes, peas and beans. 
The motto should be a “balanced diet’’ 
and more of it. Athletes should avoid 
greasy foods, and should be told why they 
must avoid them, and why the foods sug- 
gested make a balanced diet. A boy must 
know the value of good eating habits, and 
be taught to avoid over-eating and eating 
between meals. He must be shown the 
necessity for the stomach’s rest period, 
and know that, with the stomach active, 
the other parts of the body will not be 
active or respond to activity calls as well. 
The evils of alcohol and tobacco are well 
known and their poisonous effect upon the 
system should be shown. This training 
program furnishes the athletic coach with 
one of his best health teaching devices. It 
is easy to show a boy that he cannot do 
his best in his efforts to achieve unless he 
trains or conditions himself. This re- 
quires wholesome living. One’s physical 
condition is determined by one’s obedi- 
ence to the laws of health. It is a simple 
matter gradually to expand this ideal that 
has to do with the maintenance of con- 
dition for athletic achievement into an 
ideal of maintaining condition for all func- 
tions of life. Health then gains a meaning 
for life. Every fact of personal hygiene, 
physiology and anatomy, by this method, 
may be tied up naturally to the boy’s 
spontaneous interest in his _ athletic 
achievement. His own problem in main- 
taining condition for achievement moti- 
vates his health activities in not only diet, 
sleep, rest, but, also, in other health meas- 
ures, 


The Prevention of Fatigue 


One item which an athletic coach must 








be careful to watch is fatigue. The coach 
must remember that he is to build the 
boy up through athletics, and not to tear 
him down. A coach can overwork boys, 
tearing down body cells. Prolonged over- 
work will result in cumulative fatigue, 
which will make the boy more susceptible 
to disease, and will weaken him generally. 
“Staleness,” a term common to athletics, 
is nothing more than prolonged fatigue re- 
sulting from overwork. Nobody gains by 
this, and the boy’s health is affected un- 
favorably. 


Adequate Lighting and Ventilation 


The physical plant has already been 
mentioned, but here we need to mention 
it again. The lighting facilities of the 
plant should be adequate and properly in- 
stalled. The basketball floor should be 
designed to prevent eye strain. On a well- 
lighted floor, accidents are not so likely to 
occur as on a poorly lighted one. The 
basketball floor should be uniformly 
lighted with a minimum of 10-foot candle 
power at four feet above the floor. Thé 
units should be placed so that they wil 
not obstruct the vision of a player throw- 
ing for a goal. All gymnasiums should be 
heated to a healthful temperature fo1 
practice periods. This should not b 
above 68° F., and the ventilation should 
be adequate. Usually when a new physi- 
cal plant is installed, or when a plant is 
remodelled, the coach is consulted con- 
cerning certain details. When at all within 
the power of the coach, he should see that 
the school has one lavatory for every fil- 
teen to twenty boys and one shower for 
about every five boys with plenty of soa; 
and towel facilities provided. 

The coach himself should have a thor- 
ough physical examination at the begin- 
ning of each year. We might say the sam« 
of all teachers. He should practice what 
he preaches, and be an example of health 
for all students. He should have been im- 
munized against diphtheria, typhoid, and 
smallpox. He should have the Widal test, 
and the tuberculin skin test followed by 
periodic X-rays if the test is positive. All 
of the above mentioned should be required 
of all students also, but there is little value 
in requiring them for the students and not 
for the teachers. If such an immunization 
program is not already carried on in the 
school, in which a coach is employed, cer- 
tainly he should point. out the advantages 
of such a program, and the dangers immi- 
nent by the lack of such a program. A 
good first class school will not be long 
without immunization programs carried 
out systematically and regularly. 

The coach should be well trained in 
first-aid procedures. In case of accidents 
and sudden illness, he should give immedi- 
ate care, notify the parents, get the stu- 
dent home, and guide the parents, when 
necessary, to sources of further treatment. 

It is a good policy to have posted in a 
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convenient place the names and telephone 
numbers of all doctors available in case 
of emergencies. 

If a boy complains of being ill, the 
coach should isolate him at once, for he 
may be coming down with a communica- 
ble disease. As soon as possible he should 
be sent home. If it is found later, that 
he has a contagious disease, it is a good 
thing to see that his equipment is. steri- 
lized and properly treated for the disease, 
and all fixtures which he touched washed 
with soap and water. 

A boy with symptoms of a beginning 
cold should be sent home immediately. 
Since some diseases start with cold symp- 
toms, it pays to take no chances; even if 
nothing more than a cold develops, he will 
not have infected other students. The 
coach would be rendering a real service to 
his school and community if he could in- 
fluence his principal to make this a rule 
for the entire school. Such a rule will 
help prevent cold epidemics in the school 
and community. The school may be a 
cold-exchange center for the entire com- 
munity, if proper precautions are not 
taken. 

The coach should be interested in pro- 
moting the proper ratio of work and play 
for all students in school. He should ask 
no favors for his athletes. They should 
be expected to produce in studies as any- 
one else would. This policy will bring 
about the proper ratio of work and play 
and consequently better mental hygiene, 
and fewer problem students. These boys, 
well adjusted mentally and physically, will 
carry their influence into the community. 

If the community has no adult recrea- 
tion program, the coach should see that 
one is provided and that the gymnasium is 
free for such a program. Such a program 
will add to the community spirit, and fur- 
nish recreation for persons badly in need 
of it, thereby bettering the general health 
of the community. 


Logical Line Blocking 
to Meet Changing 
Defenses 


(Continued from page 6) 


offers the advantages of an over-shift 
without apparent loss of defensive strength 
on the weak side. In this grouping 
strangely enough, the same primary as- 
signment demands exist as are found 
against the five-man line defensive set-up. 

Normal grouping for logical blocking 
assignment practice is best used as a pre- 
liminary drill just prior to your dummy 
signal practices. It is worth while to re- 
view the reasoning logic behind offensive 
theory, and no time in your practice 
schedule is better suited for it than this 
period prefacing your practice of plays. 

1. If your squad is large enough, pick 
your first three lines and use them alter- 
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nately against any type of defense you 
choose to drill against. 

2. Have the line take a normal offen- 
sive position. 

3. Check and see that the defensive 
spacing is as you want it. 

4. Point out the logical grouping by 
reasoning it out with the linemen. 

5. Separate the groups by making a 
yard split between them and work on the 
various problems with which each group 


is confronted. Be sure that the boys in 
the second and third lines are critically 
observing the assignment and its execu- 
tion, which they will be called upon to do 
in turn. 

To teach doubt assignments, intention- 
ally space the defense out of position 
every third or fourth time. This is best 
done by moving a lineman out to the split 
between the groups. Obviously this 
changes the grouping, in that the first de- 


mand on a lineman in doubt is to look to 
the inside. The other doubt assignments 
as listed above also apply. 

This grouping will better teach line as- 
signments for standard plays and will em- 
phasize primary responsibility. Couple 
“logical blocking” through grouping with 
the rules covering what to do in case of 
doubt and your team will be well along on 
the right road to mastering a method of 
coping with modern changing defenses. 


Individual Defensive Line Play 


Next, in Illustration 19, we see the de- 
fensive left end being misled by the decep- 
tion of the play rather than working his 
inside territory first. He has not only 
failed to go to the tackle line, but has also 
charged beyond the blocking line, making 
it possible for the blocker to use a reverse 
body block. Compare this picture with 
Illustration 21. 

Let us take some situations and analyze 
them. To begin with, in Diagram 28 we 
have the offensive wing halfback blocking 
back on the defensive tackle. Here the 
defensive end supports to the tackle line 
immediately. If the defensive tackle can 
hold his ground and the defensive end can 
reach the intersection of the tackle and 
blocking line, the play cannot possibly get 
any development to the inside of the end 
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Diagram 23 





(Continued from page 15) 


(see Illustration 4 also). Furthermore, 
when the end comes to the point designated 
in Diagram 28, there is only one type of 
block that can be used, a shoulder-block. 
See Illustration 21 for the correct position 
of a defensive end. 

The defensive end should also keep in 
mind that he gets help. Diagram 29 pic- 
tures what that help is. Here the defen- 
sive left halfback and left line-backers are 
supporting to the outside. Similarly the 
right line-backer and left tackle are sup- 
porting to the inside of the end. 

Whenever a play goes to the opposite 
side, the defensive end should never fol- 
low. He never goes beyond his tackle line. 
This is shown in Diagram 30. 

Illustration 20 shows a defensive end 
who has not only failed to charge but who 
has also failed to support his tackle line. 
The defensive tackle has played his terri- 
tory, but a hole has developed between 
the tackle and the end. They are present- 
ing themselves as the large mouth of a 
funnel. 

Illustration 21 was taken from the 
movies of a Western Conference game. 
Here is a good illustration, under actual 
game conditions, of what is meant by the 
blocking line. Notice the offensive line- 


men pulling for interference and the posi- 
tion they occupy in relation to their offen- 
sive formation. 

The defensive left end, 39, has gone to 
the intersection of the blocking and tackle 
lines. If he charges any deeper, he will 
make the inside play possible. 

Illustration 22 shows the defensive left 
tackle holding his ground and not being 
moved laterally. The defensive left end 
has charged to the intersection of the 
blocking and tackle lines. This shows cor- 
rect play of the end in relation to the 
tackle. 


The rather exhaustive studies of line play 
appearing in this issue and in the September 
issue are in res potas to requests from several 
readers who, the spirit of co-operation 
rather than Settiotgn, asked for a full discus- 
sion of line play.—EpITor’s NorTsf. 
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plied by those connected with physical | 


education work. The answer is simple 
—more time must be devoted to that 
type of work than has been heretofore. 
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ing our Coaches Ready Reference Buy- 
ing Guide. This will permit you to secure 
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receive the material from the manufac- 
turer. 
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